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The Monk, Theophilus 


— writing in the dim eleventh century the 
Monk, Theophilus, gave detailed instructions 
for varnish-making, from which modern man- 
ufacture has not fundamentally departed, except 
to modernize the process with scientific accur- 
acies, and to refine and standardize the product! 































Then, however, varnish was only used in the fine 


arts, while today it is common to every home! 
Whatever you need — Glass, Paint, Varnish, Lacquer 
or Brushes — the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


has a product that exactly fills your requirements. 
Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painter. 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 


cc HEN felt I like some watcher 

of the skies, when a new 
planet swims into his ken.” Those 
lines from Keats’ greatest sonnet, “On 
First wager = 3 into pogo ong Homer,” 
express with accuracy experience 
of many high school boys and girls 
when the “goodly kingdoms” of 
literary insight are opened to them for 
the first time. 
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“THE UPRISING” 


From the Painting by Honore Daumier (1808-1879) 
in the Phillips Memorial Gallery, Washington, D. C. 


A Creative Art Collection 


HE United States within the first decade of this 
T twentieth century has assumed a place in the world of 
art second to none of the older nations, through the 
splendid private collections assembled by men of imagina- 
tion-staggering fortunes. It remained, however, for an un- 
assuming American, Duncan Phillips, to impart the most 
vital impulse to “creative art collecting.” Where other 
men had collected for a whim, or to be distinctive, or with 
an eye towards speculation or desirable publicity, Duncan 
Phillips has collected paintings with dual intent—because 
of his genuine appreciation of art and because of his mis- 
sionary desire to assist others towards the intelligent ap- 
preciation he himself has achieved. Mr. Phillips has almost 
400 paintings, chiefly of French and American origin, in 
his collection which is known as the “Phillips Memorial 
Gallery,” incorporated in 1918, at Washington, D. C. 
In his recently issued volume, “A Collection in the 
Making,” Mr. Phillips says: 
“My constant aim is not merely to exhibit but also to interpret 


beauty in art whatever the manifestation and to gradually popu- 
larize what is best, more particularly in modern painting, by novel 


and attractive methods of exhibition. Instead of the academic 
grandeur of marble halls and stairways and the miles of chairless 
spaces, with low standards and popular attractions to draw the 
crowds and to counteract the overawing effect of the formal in- 
stitutional building, we plan to try the effect of domestic architecture, 
or rooms small or at least livable, and of such an intimate, attrac- 
tive atmosphere as we associate with a beautiful home.” 


Mr. Phillips’ plan extends beyond that of a mere mu- 
seum. “A new profession will come into vital activity,” 
he writes, “whenever we see fit to incorporate the teaching 
of the painter’s, the etcher’s, and the sculptor’s art into the 
public schools as well as in the colleges.” 

Duncan Phillips will probably eventually dedicate his 
gallery to the needs of post-graduate work, supplementary 
to various courses now being given in universities and col- 
leges, to train young people as teachers, museum workers, 
critics, and general liason officers between the artist and 
the now-too-indifferent public. 

Mr. Phillips’ collection includes “Le Dejeuner des 
Canotiers” (Boating Party Lunching at Bougival), Renoir’s 
supreme painting; and the most representative group of 
paintings by the great Daumier, as its particular bright stars. 
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The Tale That Cost a Dollar 


By Charles J. Finger 


W* sailed for many a day, Bob and I, up nar- 
row channels and down wide ones, twisting 
and turning this way and that, east, west, 
north, south, because of wind and tide and cape and 
bay, and then we came to a kind of S-shaped strait. 
Through it we went and found that it opened into a 
wide water, as smooth as glass and so clear that we 
could see down to the sandy bottom where seaweeds 
clung to rocks and fishes swam in a strange greenish 
light. Then, by great good luck, we found a place 
where was deep water and followed the channel land- 
ward, and it turned out to be the cutting made by a 
stream of very cold water that. came down from the 
mountain. So there was strange rowing for us, for we 
worked our boat into the rivulet which was so narrow 
that very often both oars were on the grassy land. 
When at last we stopped, it was because the banks came 
so close together that our boat blocked the passage, so 
we stepped to land as easily as one might step onto a 
wharf. 

Next morning, having covered our things from the 
foxes and made all neat and shipshape, we set off on a 
walk, climbed a high ridge and looked for awhile over 
a confusion of little islands and narrow straits, then 
wondered at the blue of sea and sky, and after that 
wandered down a long slope, to come soon to a pleasant 
valley, and the more we saw of it the better we liked it. 
It seemed to have everything de- 


brown, though her body seemed as supple as that of 
a young person. Seeing us, the children left their play 
and stood, their dove-eyes full of wonder. 

For the rest of that day we rested, enjoying the 
place. In the evening, when men and lads returned 
from their hunting or their fishing or their herding or 
whatever they did, there was good fellowship in the 
pleasant December twilight, and as we talked and sang 
we became better acquainted. Of course, like all trav- 
ellers in that or any other open country, we had to tell 
the tale of our wanderings, how we came to be there and 
why, and when we had done, one of the other of them 
told us what might be said to be the history of their 
people, one helping the other out, correcting the talker 
when he was at fault, and sometimes taking the tale 
from him to tell it better. 

They talked Spanish, for all were originally from 
Chile, and we learned that the old woman’s husband, 
who was no longer living, had been a soldier who had 
fought against Peru and was on board a warship called 
the Esmeralda which was sunk by another, and on that 
sad day, she said, more than a hundred were drowned. 
A merciful Heaven permitted her husband to get ashore 
after much danger, and wandering, he had found the 
valley in which we then were (for having found it he 
had gone to his own place, which I took to be Ancud or 
somewhere near there), and with three neighbor fam- 


ilies they had wandered, delighted 





sirable, soft grass, ’clear and cool 
water, shelter from the winds, and 


to find a place where were no din 
and clashes of war. ‘“‘And,” said 





peaceful quiet. A_ half-dozen 
horses could be seen a little way 
off, and on a blue hill in the dis- 
tance there were cows and sheep. 
Soon we heard the voices of chil- 
dren and the interlacing echoes. 
So we rounded the hill and came 
upon houses, four of them alto- 
gether and all thatched with yellow 
rushes. The children that we had 
heard we saw, and they were play- 
ing with a pet huanaco, and at 
one of the doors, seated on a rush- 
bottomed chair, was an old woman 
whose face was wrinkled and 





How Much Is a Story Worth? 


Many people, especially authors, might 
hesitate over the answer to that question, 
but the original narrator of the above 
story was entirely definite in her ideas. 
She considered her fairy tale worth a 
dollar to each person who heard it. Cer- 
tainly a dollar would be but a moderate 
recompense for the story as it now stands, 
set in a charming modern frame ‘by the 
expert hand of Charles J. Finger, whose 
book won the Newberry Medal of 1925 
for the best children’s literature. 

It is reprinted by permission from 
“Tales from Silver Lands,” by Charles J. 
Finger, published by Doubleday, Page & 
Company, Garden City, New York, 1925. 








the old woman, lifting her hands 
and throwing them a little apart, 
“here by the grace of Heaven we 
are at peace.” 

When she had done the children 
chattered a little, insisting that 
she had missed the most interesting 
part of all. She should, they held, 
tell the strangers the tale of how 
the valley had been made, of why 
there was a river, of how it had 
come to pass that there were 
woods through which the river 
flowed and especially why Laguna 
Viedma was salt. The caballeros, 








they were sure, would like to know all that, it being a 
tale most wonderful and strange. But the old woman 
shook her head and made herself a cigarette, saying 
that it was a tale told her by a very, very old Indian 
woman who was there when she first saw the place, and 
the Indian had heard it from her mother, and she from 
her mother, and she again from her mother, so the tale 
went so far back that whether it had truth in it or not 
none could tell. At that the young people said that, 
true or not, it was a good tale, and they were so 
politely insistent, especially a little girl who petted a 
blue-eyed kitten, that we heard the story which, so far 
as I know, has never yet been written, and were it not 
written now might be forgotten for ever. So here it is, 
and my daughters, Julia and Helen, like it better than 
any story in this book, though their brothers are in 
favor of the tale of the Noseless People. 


Long ago, said the old woman, south of the Laguna 
Viedma lived a bruja, or kind of witch, a mean and 
wicked creature who had a house at the foot of the 
cordilleras built of great slabs of stone, in which there 
were three rooms. In one of these rooms she had im- 
prisoned a boy and in another a girl, and the boy she 
allowed to roam about in the garden in the daytime 
but locked him up whenever the sunset, and the girl 
she locked up whenever the sun rose, so that the boy 
had never known night and the girl had never seen 
day, nor had the boy or the girl cast eyes on one 
another. 


The boy, growing out of childhood, grew restless, 
and one day he dug a passage in his stone cell under 
the wall and up on the other side, much as a rabbit 
might have done, so that after being locked up he 
could spend a little time in the twilight, watching the 
dancing green stars that were fireflies. Still, whenever 
it grew dark and the edges of the things that he saw 
were no longer sharp, he scuttled back to his stone 
room, not knowing what clawed horror might unfold 
from the dark. For we must remember, said the old 
woman who told the tale, in all his life he had seen no 
human being but the witch, and knew no more of the 
moving world than the horses that we use know of the 
horses that drag a thousand noisy wheels in the city 
streets. Nor did he know of the ten thousand silver 
lights in the sky at night, nor of the bright glory of 
the Southern Cross. 


One evening when the boy was in the vega, he hav- 
ing crawled through his passage, his heart fell when 
he saw a strange creature dressed in white, with long 
black hair and soft eyes. When the strange thing 
walked towards him he was startled, for he also saw 
the gray mist from which she came, and in that mist he 
seemed to see other thickening shapes. So, for a mo- 
ment, he had a mind to kill the long-haired creature 
as an evil thing, and picked up a sharp stone, but his 
heart somehow bade him to do otherwise, and he turned 
and fled, running straight to his hole by the side of the 
bush, then dropped to his knees without a backward 
look, scrambled to his cell and put a big flat stone over 
the hole, lest the long-haired one should follow and kill 
him. As for the girl, seeing the swift-running lad, she 
watched in surprise for a little, then followed, and 
coming to the hole in the ground shuddered with fear, 
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believing that under the earth she trod lived thousands 
of such creatures that, perchance, roamed in the day- 
time and did evil. 


The next day when the witch let the lad out after 
shutting the girl in her stone place, she was surprised - 
to see fear in his eyes, for all that night he had lain 
awake in his dread of the long-haired one, trembling 
at every sound, lest the unknown should find the pass- 
age and creep through into his cell of safety. 

All that day he worked hard, rolling a great bould- 
er up from the valley so that he might close the outer 
opening of his burrow, but so heavy was the rock and 
so far the distance, that the sun set before he had 
rolled it to its place. Still, he moved it a long way 
and got it over his burrow and close to the bush. Then 
he sought the witch so that she might lock him up for 
the night, but to his grief she did not come, and this is 
why: 

After she had unlocked the girl’s door that evening 
she remembered the look of fear that had been in the 
lad’s eyes, so went into his cell to see if anything harm- 
ful was there, and her foot struck the flat stone. Then 
she found the opening of the hole. Wondering greatly, 
she crawled into the passage, pushing hard because it 
was too small for her. At one place she had to remove 
much dirt above her head ‘because the roof was so low, 
and pulling away a stone, down came a shower of little 
stones and of earth, then more and still more, until 
with a thundering noise the big boulder, which the lad 
had rolled and left, fell into the hole and very narrowly 
escaped the witch. So she was stuck fast, deep buried 
in the ground, her onward way blocked by the boulder 
against which she butted her head in vain. As for get- 
ting back by the way she had came, that was impossible, 
for, finding night coming on and no guardian witch, the 
boy fled to his cell. There he saw the black, uncovered 
hole and the flat rock he had placed over it, and listen- 
ing he heard sounds in the tunnel. In his fear of the 
long-haired creature he pulled the flat rock over the 
hole again and on it piled rock upon rock. That done 
he gave a sigh of relief and straightened himself, but 
his heart sank when he saw in his cell the very thing 
that he most dreaded. For the girl, being brave in the 
dark and glad in the silence, sought a companion in 
her loneliness, and found the boy’s cell with its open 
door. But with the lad night brought fear. In the 
golden sunshine he met danger gladly enough, but in the 
soft moonlight when the true forms of things were lost, 
the world seemed baseless and dreamlike and unsub- 
stantial. So, seeing the creature of the night in his 
cell, he threw up his arms and, not daring to look, fled 
into the garden and into the ghostly world. 


The whispering stillness of what he saw made him 
tremble violently, for it was a dead world and not the 
world throbbing with the sweet songs of friendly birds 
and the noise of busy insects. The green and gold of 
day had strangely gone and the brave hardness that he 
knew in his world was not in the sky, but instead, a 
soft black roof hung with strange lights. And even his 
feet were robbed of speed, and trees and bushes clawed 
him. As he fled he looked over his shoulder in affright 
because of the long-haired pursuer. Not far did he go 
before a creeping vine caught (Continued on Page 30) 
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An Adventurer in Letters and Life 


By Nicholas O'Neill 


feeling: “I may have to stay at home but at least 
9 


D* you ever pick up a book of travel with the 


I can share the experiences of travellers,” only 
to discover that, though the author of the book indorsed 
the beauty of this or that place in conventional phrase 
and with tepid enthusiasm, his heart was really with 
the silk umbrella he had lost 
there? Only rarely do we de- 
rive from a book any of the spe- 
cial quality of a distant place 
or more than a superficial in- 
sight into the hearts of its 
people. Charles J. Finger’s 
books are exceptions to this rule. 
For many years he has travelled 
for the sheer love of it and dur- 
ing those years he has lived close 
to the folk of those remote 
lands. His contact with them 
has been the more vital because 
he has met them as fellow work- 
er, not as curious passer-by. In 
various climes and countries he 
has been sailor, gold-miner, 
hunter, stevedore, fisherman, 
sealer, trader, sheep-shearer. In 
each of these occupations he has 
kept the literary craftsman’s 
keen appreciation of values. 
Listening to tales told around 
the campfire he not only feels 
the tragedy, beauty, or humor 
inherent in the folk tales or ex- 
periences of primitive people, 
but he realizes the turns of ex- 
pressions, the silences, the ex- 
clamations that convey them, 
and thus can pass them on unimpaired to us. We feel 
this particularly in reading Tales from Silver Lands, 
the book that received the Newberry Medal as the most 
distinguished contribution to children’s literature of its 
year (1924). Though as many of our best critics have 
pointed out, its various excellencies make it equally at- 
tractive reading for adults. 

Prior to its publication Finger had been known 
chiefly as the chronicler of romantic rogues of a past 
era. Bushrangers, his first book, has for its heroes a 
series of outlaws most of whom ended their colorful 
careers on the gallows or in convict colonies. The first 
and longest tale deals with Stormy Petrel Popjoy who, 
for his own entertainment, broke up the coronation 
ceremonies of King George IV and forced the royal pro- 
cession to return to the palace by way of back streets 
and the servants’ entrance. Other historic rogues por- 
trayed in this book are Captain Moonlight, Beresford 
of Ballart, Ned Kelly & Co., and that superlative 
rascal, Andrew Lang. 


In Highwaymen we have another group of rascals. 





CHARLES J. FINGER 


Sailor, gold-miner, hunter, stevedore, fisherman, sealer, 
trader, sheep-shearer, writer, editor, and conservator of 
rare old culture—he has gone into the wilds, but has 
taken with him the best that civilization affords. 


There is the notorious Colonel Thomas Blood, known 
for his attack on the Duke of Ormond and his attempt 
to steal the crown jewels from the Tower of London; 
Jack Shepard and his extraordinary escapes from New- 
gate; Dick Turpin and his famous ride to York on his 
mare, Black Bess; Claude Duval, known alike for gal- 
lantry to the ladies and for 
daring robberies; and Bill of 
Tierra del Fuego, a highway- 
man of later date than the 
others. 

Mr. Finger does not partake 
of that perverse mood that 
seems to impel many writers to 
present historic personages as 
just the reverse of the popular 
idea of them. Such writers, we 
sometimes feel, would persuade 
us that William Tell was a poor 
marksman and Nero a benevo- 
lent monarch. Finger’s villains 
are never set forth, whitewashed 
as misunderstood, but really ad- 
mirable heroes. He may touch 
up a bit, with new scarlet and 
black, ‘the fading colors of their 
villainies, but rogues they re- 
main and we do not weep when 
judgment overtakes them. 

In Lawless Lands is a collec- 
tion of fifteen short stories 
dealing with primitive life and 
passions in strange countries 
and under strange conditions. 
One of these, The Lizard God, 
is a particularly successful ex- 
ample of Finger’s ability to 
flash through the printed page the savagery and dark- 
ness and intensity of superstition that can operate 
under primitive conditions. 

Of the man himself much might be written. He was 
born in England some fifty years ago and came to 
America as a boy. He has been in Africa, in South 
America, in the Antartic. With peculiar curiosity he 
has followed the trail of Magellan from Belen to the 
Pacific. Entering the railroad service in New Mexico, 
he gained promotion and became vice president and gen- 
eral manager of a group of roads in Ohio. Thereafter 
he interested himself in the problems of motor truck 
competition and in the purchase and reorganization of 
non-paying roads. 

The brilliant and iconoclastic William Marion 
Reedy, of St. Louis, friend and patron of young writers, 
discovered Finger’s literary ability several years ago 
and he began to write for Reedy’s Mirror. Later, 
Reedy asked him to assume, temporarily, the editorship 
of the paper, and Finger was in the editorial chair when 
Reedy died. To uphold the (Continued on Page 26) 
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The Distribution of Wealth 


Problems of America Series: VI 


O country is in a 

really good eco- 
nomic condition unless all 
classes of its people are 
able to get an abundance 
of everything which they 
really need. This means 
that the country must not 
only be able to produce 
an abundance, but that 
all its people, of what- 
ever class or occupation, 


By Thomas Nixon Carver, Ph.D. 


it needed. But if the 





A Famous Economist 


Dr. Thomas Nixon Carver, who con- 
tributes the sixth article on “Problems of 
America,” is professor of political economy 
at Harvard University and a member of 
THE SCHOLASTIC’S Social Science Ad- 
visory Committee. He is nationally known 
for his ability to present economic truths in 
a way that all can understand. He has writ- 
ten voluminously on economic problems, re- 
ligion, human resources, and social progress. 
A silent revolution is taking place, he 
believes, in the distribution of corporate 





must be able to get their 





ownership in America. 





farmers specialize, some, 
let us say, on wheat 
production and others on 
meat production, and if 
they exchange with one 
another, the wheat farm- 
ers might be poor and the 
meat producers rich. This 
would surely happen if 
there were too many 
wheat farmers, or what 
amounts to the same 








fair'share of that abun- 
dance. This matter of sharing, or of 
enabling every person to get a share of 
the wealth that is produced, is what is 
meant by the distribution of wealth. It 
is apparent that a sound system of dis- 
tribution is as important as an efficient 
system of production, otherwise certain 
individuals or classes may be poor in 
the midst of a general abundance. 

The first thing that must be done in 
order to insure every one a fair share 
in whatever 1s produced is, of course, 
to prevent all violence and fraud. So 
long as these things are permitted, some 
will get wealth which they have never 
earned, that is, by robbing, stealing or 
swindling, which means that others will 
be deprived of what they have earned. 
But where there is neither violence nor 
fraud in any form, we are at least cer- 
tain of one thing: no one can get any- 
thing of value unless he either produces 
it himself or gets it from some other 
person with that person’s full and free 
consent. Children and other depend- 
ents will, of course, get 
their share with the full 
and free consent of those 
who care for them, i.e., 
either their relatives or 
the taxpayers who vote 
them funds. Those who 
are not supported as de- 
pendents must get what 
they want from other 
persons by offering some- 
thing in exchange which 
those other persons de- 
sire. In short, the pre- 
vention of violence and 
fraud results in a great 
deal of free and volun- 
tary exchanging of goods 
and services. 

But while this is a first 
step toward a sound sys- 
tem of distribution, it is 
not the final step. Even 
where the exchanging of 


“a 


goods and services is free and volun- 
tary, with no elements of violence or 
fraud, there are still some poor and 
some rich, that is, some who get a large 
share of what is produced. That 
is because some are unable, and 
others are able, to sell or exchange 
their products or their services on 
favorable terms. The next problem in 
distribution, after the prevention of 
violence and fraud, is therefore to build 
up conditions under which all can sell 
their products or their services on 
equally favorable terms. 

This problem is one which grows in 
importance and in difficulty as civiliza- 
tion advances. If we all lived on farms, 
and if each farm produced everything 
needed by the farmer and his family, 
the only difficult problem of distribu- 
tion would be that of distributing the 
land. If every family could be given 
an equally good farm to begin with, 
then each family would prosper in pro- 
portion to its success in producing what 





WHAT HAPPENS WHEN THERE IS A SURPLUS OF LABOR 
A winter bread line maintained by a downtown New York church in 
times of unemployment. 


thing, if there were too 
few meat producers. There would then 
be a great deal of wheat for sale and not 
many buyers, and little meat for sale 
and many buyers. On such a market, 
the few sellers of meat would have an 
advantage over the many seilers of 
wheat. Meat would sell at a high price 
in terms of wheat, and wheat at a low 
price in terms of meat. In short, each 
meat grower would be able to get an 
abundance of wheat in exchange for a 
very littie meat, while each wheat 
grower would have to give up a great 
deal of wheat for a very little meat. 
Even though there were no violence or 
fraud, there would be unequal prosper- 
ity. There would be a problem in dis- 
tribution, though a very simple one. It 
could be solved by the simple plan of 
persuading some of the wheat growers 
to change to meat production. In order 
that both classes of producers may pros- 
per equally, there must be a balance be- 
tween the two occupations. If too 
many follow one occupation they will 
not be equally pros- 
perous. As_ civilization 
advances, we have more 
and more of this kind 


of specialization. The 
United States Census 
of Occupations lists a 


total of over 500 separate 
and distinct occupations. 
It is difficult to estimate 
the exact number because 
in some cases what ap- 
pear to be different occu- 
pations are grouped to- 
gether. Other occupa- 
tions that seem very sim- 
ilar are listed separately. 
These hundreds of dis- 
tinct occupations are clas- 
sified by the Census Bu- 
reau in nine large groups 
according to the type of 
production or service (see 
accompanying table). 
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No. of persons Per cent 
engaged distribution 
ALL OCCUPATIONS enerevrereneeeevree . 41,614,248 100.0 
Agriculture, forestry and 
and animal husbandry 10,953,158 26.3 
Extraction of minerals... 1,090,223 2.6 
Manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries...012,818,524 30.8 
Transportation ....... wm 3,063,582 7.4 
hh. GRR 10.2 
Public service (not else- 
where classified ).............. ie 770,460 1.9 
Professional service.......... 2,143,889 §.2 
Domestic and _ personal 
CO FT 8.2 
Clerical occupations...__.. . 3,126,541 7.5 


In the earlier illustration of the 
wheat and meat growers it was seen 
that there must be some sort of a bal- 
ance between the two occupations if 
both could hope to be equally prosper- 
ous. The same necessity exists with 
respect to all these 500-odd specialized 
occupations. If some of them are over- 
crowded and other undercrowded, there 
will be unequal prosperity if they ex- 
change on a free and open market, even 
if there is no violence or fraud of any 
kind. 


If, to choose a single illustration out 
of hundreds that might be taken, there 
should be more hod carriers than were 
needed to wait upon the limited num- 
ber of masons, there would be unem- 
ployment or low wages, probably both, 
for hod carriers. The same conditions 
will produce unemployment or low 
wages in any of the 531 occupations 
listed by the Census. 


Occupational Congestion 


Now, where there are so many spe- 
cialized occupations, there are almost 
infinite possibilities of things being 
thrown out of balance. Some occupa- 
tions are likely to become overmanned, 
others undermanned. One of the most 
important of all problems connected 
with the distribution of wealth is that 
of so distributing workers among all 
these occupations as to avoid the over- 
crowding or the undermanning of any 
of them. This evil may be vechnically 
called occupational congestion, and the 
remedy, or the relief of that congestion, 
may be technically called the occupa- 
tional redistribution of workers. 


The question at once arises, does not 
this redistribution of workers take care 
of itself automatically by reason of the 
fact that workers will leave those oc- 
cupations in which there is either un- 
employment or low wages and seek 
those in which there is steady employ- 
ment or high wages? This movement 
of workers from one occupation to an- 
other is part of what is technically 
called the mobility of labor. In so far 
as this mobility of labor really exists 
it does help to solve the problem by 
preventing occupational congestion. But 
where it does not exist, it is, of course, 
no solution. The question becomes, 
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Distribution of American workers by occupa: 

tion: The sectors of the circle represent the 

percentages of the total number of persons 
gainfully employed in each group. 
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This chart shows the existing distribution 
of income as compared with a completely 
equal distribution. If 50% of the population 
had 50% of the income, the result would be 
a diagonal straight line. The actual figures 
show that the poorest 50% among income tax 
payers have about 25% of the income, etc. 
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Percentage of Total Wealth 


Fractions of the total wealth belonging to 
different classes of population: In a prosper- 
ous American state (Wisconsin), the poorest 
65% have but 5.2% of the wealth; the 
“lower middle class” (15%) has 4.8%; the 
“upper middle class” (18%), 33%; the rich 
est 2% has 57%. But the distribution in 
Great Britain is even more uneaual. 


therefore, to what extent is there a real 
mobility of labor? 


First, let us see just what is meant 
by the mobility or “‘movableness” of 
labor. It means several things. First, 
it means that workers will move from 
one place to another. If they do not 
find as steady employment or as good 
wages where they are working as they 
think they can find somewhere else, 
some of them at least will move to the 
other place. This is called the terri- 
torial mobility of labor. In general, 
there is enough territorial mobility to 
prevent local congestion, though some- 
times it fails. 

Second, the mobility of labor means 
that workers will change from one oc- 
cupation to another. If they do not 
find as steady employment in one occu- 
pation as they think they can find in 
another, they will avoid the one and 
seek the other. Even if men in middle 
life can not change easily, young 
workers just reaching maturity and 
seeking work for the first time will 
train themselves for the less crowded 
and more remunerative occupations. 
This is called the occupational mobility 
of labor. 


Putting Men Where They Are Needed 


But there are two kinds of occupa- 
tional mobility, (a) horizontal and (b) 
vertical. By horizontal mobility is 
meant changing from one occupation to 
another of about the same grade, or 
requiring about the same degree of skill 
or training. By vertical mobility is 
meant the movement from lower to 
higher occupations, that is, from the 
unskilled to the skilled, and from the 
skilled manual trades to the technical, 
engineering, and managerial positions. 
Sometimes this is called the movement 
from the lower to the higher rungs of 
the economic ladder. Sometimes this 
movement upward takes place by the 
promotion of mature workers from 
lower to higher positions. Generally, 
however, it takes place through the 
training of the young men and women 
who have not yet entered any occupa- 
tion. If they are wisely directed and 
well trained they are enabled to avoid 
the overcrowded occupations in which 
there is unemployment and low wages, 
and to enter those occupations that are 
always short of well trained workers. 
Through wise direction and sound edu- 
cation, the more capable and studious 
are enabled to take advantage of the 
rule that “there is always room at the 
top.” 


We do not have much trouble in this 
country because of any lack of terri- 
torial mobility or horizontal occupa- 


(Concluded on Page 27) 
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IV. Creative Business 


Y discovery of young people was 

really an accident. I had been 
teaching for years, the usual things in 
the usual way. After an extended ex- 
perience in both elementary and high- 
school grades I believed I knew pretty 
much all there was to know about boys 
and girls. Good boys and girls, I 
reasoned, were those who studied the 
lessons I assigned to be done; bad boys 
and girls, of course, were the young 
rascals who did not bother about my 
lessons at all but went off on their own 
hook, if you know what I mean. Well, 
the good ones got my smiles and my 
fine marks, and the others got what’s 
what. But eventually I nearly always 
found myself liking those rascals. 

It began with a certain sinner who 
took my eye one day because he looked 
so contentedly stupid. Stupid as a cow, 
I thought as I watched him. His wor- 
ried father had just been to see me. I 
had already talked with his worried 
mother. The boy had failed in most 
subjects and could give no adequate 
reason for it. The parents were a much 
distressed pair but the boy was seem- 
ingly unconcerned. 

As I watched him on this particular 
day the class was engaged in a writing 
job—I noted that he had sat without 
stirring for nearly an hour. Of course 
I should have called him to task, but I 
did not; I could think of nothing ade- 
quate or useful to say to him. So, 
“Ox,” I said to myself. “Too stupid 
even to move!” 

Still I liked the lad. “Ox,” I may 
have said to myself, but I grinned at 
him pleasantly when finally he did stir 
slightly and glance in my direction. He 
did not grin back, however, a fact that 
gave me a creepy feeling; there was 
not a spark of answering light in his 
eye; he remained as stolid and lifeless 
as a butcher’s block. 

At the time I thought it merely an- 
other evidence of stupidity and was 
glad enough when he soon left school 
to get a job. But later I learned the 
cause of it all, and it was far from 
stupidity. For months that boy had 
been absorbed with a great idea; it had 
taken literally all of his mind; for want 
of a better name I have always called 
it “Creative Business,” for it had to do 
with buying on an unprecedented scale 
and selling at a rate so low as to seem 


silly, but since that time two famous 
American fortunes have been made in 
exactly that way, this lad’s among them. 

The idea had spread in his mind 
until it took up all his thinking time. 
Lessons dwindled in importance. The 
idea required a tremendous amount of 
concentration, for problems came up 
every day and the solution of even a 
part of one of them demanded, some- 





We Are Not All Poets 


OME boys and girls like to do 
things with their hands, or to 
tinker with machinery. They like to 
play store or to organize clubs. They 
cannot warm up to the idea of writing 
poetry or > aseaminy pictures for pleas- 
ure. Mr. Mearns tells here about mi 
such a boy. And the refreshing thin 
about it is that “practical” activities, p- 
he ins them, cary be just as much 
of a art and can enlist as high a 
abel spirit as composing sym- 
Phonies or looking at bacteria under 
a microscope. So take heart, you who 
shy at poetry! _ “tiny gift” may 
be for Saaline else. 

In the next installment of “Creative 
Youth,” Mr. Mearns will publish and 
answer several representative letters. 
Have you written yours yet? 











times, the hard thinking of several 
weeks. Often a seemingly unsolved bit 
would be put aside while other unfin- 
ished matters were passed in review; 
and the mere vacation from the difficult 
phase would be enough to make the 
solution easy and simple at the next 
attempt. In some instances complex- 
ities that had remained a tangle for 
days were cleared up in a flash, as if an 
outside source, like an inspiration, had 
sent a distinct message. 

Now while this highly intellectual 
process was going on in his brain the 
boy was outwardly a wooden image. 
Teachers did most of the talking in that 
school, fortunately for “creative busi- 
ness,” so the classrooms were not at all 
bad places for the exercise of his type 
of mind; but these same teachers had 
a disturbing habit of stopping now and 
then to stir things up with questions. 
In the midst of a problem of vast buy- 
ing that meant negotiating with the 
copper miners of New Mexico and the 
toy workers of Bohemia, which included 
problems of customs, transportation, as- 
sembling, and distribution, our lad 
would be suddenly assailed with such 
irrelevant questions as, “Who followed 


Tiglath-Pileser III as ruler of As- 
syria?” or “Perhaps, Charles, you can 
give us now the typical case-endings of 
a third declension i-stem?” 

I remember once trying to help him 
when he was leaning forward and look- 
ing straight at me with a startling ap- 
pearance of interest in what I was 
doing with that class, “Charley,” I said, 
“did you ever really write anything 
with interest, anything outside of a 
school assignment, a letter or a story 
or a poem, something that you wanted 
to do for yourself?” 

He continued to stare at me without 
a tremor of a movement. I repeated 
the question but it was only the second 
laugh of the class that brought him out 
of the clouds. He stood up to take his 
punishment; the light went out of his 
eyes; a stooping dullness crept over 
him; the whole picture was that of the 
typical class fool. It took some peda- 
gogical persuasion to keep that merry 
mob from baiting him. 

“I didn’t hear the question,” he 
mumbled. As he always said the same 
formula, the class whooped their ap- 
proval of the lark. 


Again I repeated the question, try- 
ing by a genial tone to put him at ease, 
“Did you ever write anything, Charley, 
because you really wanted to do it your- 
self? Something that honestly ab- 
sorbed your interest?” 

“Yes, sir,” he said stolidly. 

“What was it about?” I asked gently. 

“Copy of the price of oils, paints, 
and varnishes in tank-load and hogs- 
head lots,” he answered. 

Even Charley joined eventually in 
the merriment that followed that 
answer. 

He went up in everybody’s estima- 
tion after that; we all put him down 
for a humorist, but even there we were 
wrong about Charley. That copy had 
been done by stealth from the secret 
memoranda of a corporation that had 
made its millions through preferential 
rates both in costs of raw materials and 
in transportation. A friend, a boy 
clerk, had permitted Charley to get it 
during a lunch period every minute of 
which had been filled with excitement, 
for discovery would have meant instant 
discharge for his friend and possible 
legal trouble for Charley. 

Naturally this information was not 


(Concluded on Page 27) 
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OHN KEATS was born a hundred 

and thirty-one years ago, and he 
died when he was barely twenty-five. 
Twenty-five years is not a long time in 
a man’s life, for babyhood and child- 
hood and the violent, uncertain currents 
of adolescence take up much of it. Be- 
sides, for the last year Keats was ill 
in Rome. But in this short 
and broken time he made 
two impressions, deeply, on 
those who knew him. These 
two impressions a friend 
who published one of the | 
first biographies of Keats 
names in the beautiful sen- 
tence that ends his book. 
The sentence, in substance, 
is this: “The days of the 
years of his life were few 
and evil, yet above him rests 
forever the double halo of 
friendship and of poetry.” 
This is an emotional sen- 
tence, but it seems justified 
by the effect Keats had on 
those who knew him and on 
those who, in the last hun- 
dred years, have read his 
poetry. A friend and a 
great poet—I shall talk 
about John Keats as both of 
these. But first about the 
poet. 

John Keats is today one 
of the two or three greatest 
poets in English, and that 
means one of the half dozen 
greatest who have ever 
lived. Shakespeare is above 
him; more than that any 
critic hesitates to say. Per- 
haps Milton, Spenser, 
Wordsworth (at his best, and only 
then) equal him. I do not want, though, 
to “place” him or to discuss, much, the 
details of his writing. I want, taking 
his greatness for granted, to discuss his 
value and the value of any great poet. 
My aim, I know as I say it, is the im- 
possible—to explain great poetry. I 
can, anyway, talk about John Keats 
and let it go at that. 

Keats was a great poet. What does 
a great poet do? What has Keats done 
in his poetry that makes him remem- 
bered? No one can answer these 
questions. There is a kind of mystery 
about a great poem. It is not a ma- 
chine which can be taken apart and 
put together. It is a living creature, 
complete, perfect, at its best strangely 
satisfying. To you, a cloud in the sky 


By Benjamin Robert Haydon, a friend of Keats. 
Haydon put portraits of several great men of letters. 
head in the upper center turned teward the left. 
in the lower row represent Wordsworth, Voltaire, and Newton. 


John Keats 


By Percival Hunt 


may be like that, something alive and 
satisfying, or a sweep of hills and 
prairie, or some person. But we can 
not analyze all they have. If we read 
Keats and think his poetry good, we 
can never name the best in it, the vi- 
tality in it that stirs us as the sudden 
light of a campfire does in the dark, 





DETAIL FROM “THE ENTRY OF CHRIST INTO JERUSALEM” 


or the clouded moon, or the look on a 
friend’s face, giving us, somehow, a 
truer emotion, a deeper thought, a 
reality we did not have before. Like the 
vitality of any other form of life, the 
vitality of poetry is at the last a mys- 
tery, moving on us. 

Nevertheless, I am going to name 
four qualities I find in the poetry of 
Keats. He had these four qualities, 
and I think poets must have these if 
they are great poets. 

He had the technical gift. He could 
say almost perfectly what he wanted to. 
Just now I am not concerned with what 
he says but with how he says it, with 
how good a workman he is, with the 
certainty and ease of his expression. 
This is the point. Read any part of 
his Ode to Autumn. The day he wrote 


Into this picture 


Keats is the This is about perfect. 
The three figures 


it, Keats was in an English country 

town, and late one afternoon he was a 

bit tired, and so he started on a walk 

through the fields at sundown. In the 

walk, he went near the river and saw 

willow trees and lambs and heard the 

evening crickets, and he watched the 

swallows and noticed how gnats rise 

over the water and then 

settle again, and he got off 

the path into the dry wheat 

stubble as anyone might 

have done. All this he tells 

next day in a letter to his 

brother. As he walked, he 

found he wanted to say 

something about what he 

saw, and he went back to his 

room in Winchester and 

wrote a poem which is per- 

fectly done. Here is the 

last of it. 

Where are the songs of Spring? 
Ay, where are they? 

Think not of them, thou hast 
thy music too— 

While barred clouds bloom the 
soft-dying day, 

And touch the stubble-plains 
with rosy hue; 

Then a wailful choir the small 
gnats mourn 

Among the river sallows, borne 
aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind 
lives or dies; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat 
from hilly bourn; 

Hedge-crickets sing; and now 
with treble soft 

The red-breast whistles from a 
garden-croft ; 

And gathering swallows twitter 
in the skies. 


The whole mood, and the 
clearness of the different 
picture, the way the rhymes fall, the 
pauses in the lines, the difference in 
sound between the part telling of the 
gnats and the part about the swallows 
—everything is right. And music runs 
through it all, and a magic use of words. 
He knows his work. He gets the effect 
he wants. He is a great craftsman. 
He was intensely alive in his physical 
sensations. This is a second gift. He 
really lived with swallows and trees, 
and clouds, and the moon. He knew 
the cool feeling of water-lily stems, the 
sound stubble makes when it crackles 
underfoot, and the hunched-up look of 
the owl which “for all its feathers was 
acold.” But he did not merely record 
what met his senses. His life was so 
vivid that, by a kind of physical sym- 
(Concluded on Page 28) 
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The Constitution of the United States 


The Executive Department 


10 
BOVE and beyond Congress stand 
the President and the Supreme 
Court. The President, by refusing to 


sign a bill passed by Congress, may 
thus decline to make it a law. With this 
“veto” upon it, such a bill must be re- 
turned to Congress and can become a 
law only after two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of each House have voted in favor 
of it. Even then, of course, the Su- 
preme Court may take under considera- 
tion some case coming under the new 
law and may finally destroy this par- 
ticular statute by ruling that it does not 
agree with the Constitution. 

An immense array of powers, govern- 
mental departments, and foreign and 
national relationships come under the 
direct supervision of the Executive De- 
partment. As has already been indi- 
cated, probably no other administrative 
officer in the world has so much power 
or exercises so many functions of gov- 
ernment as our President. 

He is genuinely Commander-in-Chief 
of the United States Army and Navy, 
and is responsible to the nation for their 
management. Long ago, when Congress 
wished to possess or share this director- 
ship of the Federal military and naval 
forces, the Supreme Court decreed that 
“the authority to decide whether the 
exigency has arisen (for calling the 
army and navy into action) belongs ex- 
clusively to the President, and his de- 
cision is conclusive upon all persons.” 
In fact, if the Government had to wait 
for all the States to decide in a crisis 
whether the two fighting branches 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGES TO 


CONGRESS 
Are one of the specific duties enjoined upon 
him by the Constitution. President Coolidge 
is here reading a special message to a joint 
session of both houses. 


By Carl Holliday, Ph.D. 


should come to our defence, this nation 
might be speedily destroyed by an 
enemy. However, as a check on hasty 
action, the power to “declare war” and 
to furnish the financial sinews, remains 
with Congress. 

The President is directly responsible, 
moreover, for our foreign affairs, the 
nomination and commissioning of am- 
bassadors, ministers, and consuls, the 
reception of foreign ministers, the ex- 
penditure of money appropriated by 
Congress, the Post Office, the adminis- 
tration of Indian affairs, public lands, 
pensions, patents, copyrights, scientific 
investigations under the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and numerous other activities 
expressly delegated to him by the Con- 
stitution. 

Obviously no one human being could 
attend personally to such a vast multi- 
tude of duties, and the President is 
therefore permitted to have a group of 
department heads, known as the Cab- 
inet, to direct, under his general super- 
vision, certain of these activities. The 
Constitution very wisely does not limit 
the number of these departments or 
Cabinet positions, and as the nation has 
grown, the variety of such divisions has 
increased until at present there are De- 
partments of State, War, Navy, Justice, 
Treasury, Post Office, Interior, Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Labor. In 
reality the Civil Service Commission, 
with its great business of choosing na- 
tional employees of inferior ranks, is 
another Department, although it has no 
Cabinet member, while in very recent 
years strong efforts have been made to 
transform the Bureau of Education into 
a Cabinet Division. 

Perhaps the authors of the Consti- 
tution were wise in making the Presi- 
dent absolutely responsible for so many 
functions; for, after all in any activity 
or enterprise, authority must be defi- 
nitely centered. But some of these 
rights or powers vested solely in the 
Chief Executive have been causes of 
bitter friction in the history of our 
country. 

His power to make treaties has, for 
instance, been the source of many a 
strenuous debate in Congress. It is 
true that the Senate must agree to the 
form and contents of any such treaty 
before the President can actually settle 
the matter with any foreign country, 
and it is also true that the White House 
generally permits an “inspired” mes- 
sage to go forth that such a treaty is 





WASHINGTON’S CABINET 


Contained but four members, Jefferson 

(State), Hamilton (Treasury), Henry Knox 

(War), Edmund Randolph (Attorney Gen- 

eral). Five cabinet positions have been added 

since then, but none of them is provided for 
in the Constitution. 


being formulated so that the Senate 
may be preparing fer the subject. But 
still the Constitution declares that the 
President himself shall make this treaty 
—and there’s the rub! A treaty once 
made cannot be destroyed by the Senate 
or President alone; both Houses must 
unite in abrogating such an agreement. 

The power delegated to the President 
to nominate ambassadors, ministers, 
consuls, and judges of the Supreme and 
all other Federal Courts, as well as a 
horde of postmasters, was a source of 
grave doubt to the authors of the great: 
document. Benjamin Franklin, for in- 
stance, foresaw that a President might 
decline to sign Congressional bills if 
Congress did not accept such nomina-- 
tions, and shrewd old Ben declared that: 
this phase of the Constitution would 
inevitably lead to monarchy. Up to 
date, however, Franklin’s prophecy has: 
shown not the least sign of coming true.. 

If a Federal office normally requir- 
ing a nomination by the President andi 
the sanction of the Senate should be-- 
come vacant during a recess of Con-- 
gress, the President is authorized by 
the Constitution to appoint a temporary 
official, whose commission, however, ex-- 
pires at the end of the next session of 
the Upper House. In the political his- 
tory of the United States such actiom 
has frequently taken place, sometimes 
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for the reason that the Senate steadily 
refused to confirm a nomination and 
then, having adjourned, has left the 
Chief Executive free to appoint, for 
the time being, his own choice. 

It is, of course, commonly known 
that the Constitution grants the Presi- 
dent the right to convene Congress or 
either House “on extraordinary occa- 
sions’—a most convenient whip in his 
hands in dealing with a dilatory body— 
but it is not so generally known that 
the President may also adjourn Con- 
gress if there seems to be a hopeless 
disagreement as to a date for adjourn- 
ment. Nor is it so generally known, 
either, that the President’s messages to 
Congress are obligatory on his part. 
Many Americans seem to think that the 
custom of presenting such messages is 
but a custom; but the Constitution de- 
clares that the Chief Executive “shall 


from time to time give to Congress in- 
formation of the state of the Union.” 

Again, it is compulsory that he shall 
receive all ambassadors and other min- 
isters who come duly authorized by gov- 
ernments recognized by the United 
States. And since the Constitution de- 
crees that he shall see that the Federal 
laws are executed, the document very 
justly grants him the right to commis- 
sion all Federal officers. 

The duties of the Presidency require 
an intellect of keenness, patience, and 
shrewdness. The authors of the Con- 
stitution wisely created definite limita- 
tions as to the type of man who should 
be called to such an office. He must be 
a native-born citizen, must be more 
than thirty-five years old, and must 
have been a resident within the United 
States during the fourteen years imme- 
diately preceding his election. 
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He and the Vice-President are to be 
chosen by men (and women now) called 
“Presidential Electors,” who are elect- 
ed by the voters of the respective States. 
A certificate of the vote of these electors 
in each State is sent to the President 
of the Senate, and in the presence of 
the Senators and Representatives these 
certificates are opened and counted. The 
candidate for President and the can- 
didate for Vice-President receiving a 
majority of these certificates or certi- 
fied votes are declared by the Vice- 
President to be elected. 

If, however, no candidate receives a 
majority, then the House of Represent- 
atives elects by its own vote a President 
from the two candidates standing high- 
est in the list. In like manner, if a 
Vice-President is not chosen in the 
usual way, the Senate elects by its own 

(Concluded on Page 28 ) 








My Favorite Character in Fiction 
V. D’Artagnan and Ann Whitfield 


Y favorite character in fiction! 
too human Leopold Bloom, or the valiant tilter 


By Thomas Boyd 


Is it that all 











Don Quixote, the appealingly fleshly Tom 
Jones, the white-hot idealist Martin Arrowsmith, the 
faithful and amusing Sam Weller, the nihilistic Bazarov, 
the pitifully frail Sister Carrie, or foolish, noble, old 
King Lear? No, it is none of these. And moreover, my 
favorite character in fiction is plural. D’Artagnan of 
The Three Musketeers and Ann of Shaw’s Man and 
Superman lie closest to whatever it is in me that governs 
personal likes and dislikes. The slippery Gascon I met 
at a tenderer age, when I was twelve, to be informative ; 
and I can still see his bright blade flashing, his fierce 
mustache bristling on his boyish face, his big rakish hat 
and his flaring boots as he withstood the test put upon 
him by Porthos, Athos, and Aramis. Well can I see 
him flashing through that world of Dumas which had 
obstacles only that they might be surmounted . . . And 
then Ann! I met her at seventeen, and if I didn’t com- 
pose verses about her it was because I could never find 
two words that properly rhymed. The way she led the 
baffled Tanner by the ear; the way she knew and got 
what she wanted. And as she now comes to mind she 
was one English girl who didn’t have big feet, who had 
a well-shaped, treacherously demure head, a flat, 
straight back—well, the kind of girl who is competent 
to play any amount of havoc on the dumb sex. And if 
ever they were to meet! This girl who tossed off epi- 
grams in the inimitably Shavian manner and said things 
which you had to read twice—this girl and the gallant 
but boneheaded Gascon who for once would find his 
blade of tempered steel of no avail. Why shouldn’t we 
be constant to first loves in books—Lord knows it’s 
easier in fiction than in fact. 






























































beth, 


D’Artagnan and Ann Whitfield, as imagined by Herb Roth, artist 

of the New York World. Mr. Boyd, whose literary sketch is re- 

printed by courtesy of The Bookman, is a young novelist whose 

“Through the Wheat’ was acclaimed as an authentic picture of the 
Great War. 
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Running the Gauntlet of Student Opinion 


The Romance of Navigation. By W. B. 
Whall. N. Y., McBride, 1926. $5.00. 

For centuries men have heard the call of 
the sea and they have gone to where the 
“sailing vessels gay go out to strange sea- 
guarded ports and drift home gray with 
years.” 

Captain W. B. Whall’s The Romance of 
Navigation tells of the journeys of Egyptian, 
Chaldean, and Phoenician boats. After these 
ancient mariners, came the Portguese and 
other Europeans with better ships and nauti- 
cal instruments in search of new lands and 
shorter routes to the “Indies.” An interesting 
account is given of the voyages of Diaz, Col- 
umbus, Vasco Da Gama, and Magellan. Fol- 
lowing these explorers came smugglers, slav- 
ers, pirates, and buccaneers. They sailed the 
seven seas in quest of trade, gold, and ad- 
venture. Then expeditions went into the 
Artic and Antarctic. How those great, white 
regions lure men to meet starvation and 
death! There are chapters on seamen and 
their customs, songs, and sea terms. Good 
description and fine pictures show how the 
little sailing ships of the past have developed 
into the great liners of today. 

Merrill Wood, William Penn H. S., Har- 
risburg, Pa, Miss Edith Tatnal, Teacher. 


Show Boat. By Edna Ferber, Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday Page, 1926. $2. 

So many have been the tales of Southern 
life, written by numerous authors in a varied 
collection of styles that many of us are wont 
to turn our eyes away from a book in which 
the material is taken from the South. How- 
ever, the author of So Big has, in the face of 
this opposition, forced upon us Show Boat. 

And we cannot help being drawn to it, 
as Edna Ferber in her brilliant way presents 
us with a clear and beautiful vision of life 
on and along the Mississippi. Then when 
Parthy Ann Hawks is introduced to us we 
begin to realize why the story is different. 
To turn loose, in a southern atmosphere of 
carefreeness, a person of such puritanical 
ideals as Parthy was like starting a cyclone. 
In contrast to this is the love and under- 
standing between Magnolia and Captain 
Andy, which is pleasing to the reader. And 
then we are suddenly taken to Chicago where 
we are given a vivid picture of the fluctu- 
ating life of a gambler and his family in the 
early 90’s. Yet interwoven into all this is 
the wonderful and undying love of Magnolia 
and Gaylord Ravenal for each other. But 
we do not realize the strength and nobility 
of Magnolia until we come to the end of 
the book and read the words of Kim, as she 
and Ken leave the Show Boat. “Isn’t she 
splendid, Ken!” cried Kim through her tears. 
“There’s something about her that’s eternal 
and unconquerable like the river.” 

Herman Armstrong, William Penn H. S., 
Harrisburg, Pa., Miss Edith Tatnal, Teacher. 

Her Son’s Wife. By Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace, 1926. $2. 

There are many kinds of novels: adventure, 
history, romance, social problem, mystery, 
character, etc. Some of these appeal to one 
person but do not appeal to another; how- 
ever, Her Son’s Wife by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, which is purely character delineation, 
would appeal to all thoughtful readers. 

Let us consider the characters in the story. 
The main character is Mrs. Bascomb. At 
first, we are not in sympathy with her because 
she has too much pity for herself; in the end, 
we like her because she sacrifices herself for 
the pleasure of others and forgets her own 





Have You Tried Your Hand? 


AST semester THE SCHOLAS- 

TIC announced its new policy of 
monthly “Booklovers’ Pages” contain- 
ing notes on the new books prepared 
by the American Library Association. 
Several installments have so far been 
published. It was also promised that 
student-written reviews of books in 
these lists, voluntarily submitted, would 
be considered for publication. So 
here’s a page of them. They happen 
to be all from one high school, but 
they are so good that we hadn’t the 
heart to leave them out. Each boy 
or gitl whose review is published here 
is entitled to one volume of the Every- 
man or Modern Library. Write and 
tell us what you want. 

All reviews submitted by March 20 
will be entered in the book review con- 
test for the Student-Written Number. 
Look up the lists in the back numbers; 
buy, beg, or borrow a book you like; 
and get your reviews in at once! 











misery. She realized in trying to be such a 
good mother to Ralph she was really a poor 
one because he learned to lean on her rather 
than to depend on himself. Lottie, her son’s 
wife, was like a spoiled child always de- 
manding something of someone but never giv- 
ing anything in return. The coming of 
Dids, Mrs. Bascomb’s grandchild, marked 
the beginning of a new life for Mrs. Bascomb. 
Dids’ remarkable resemblance to her grand- 
father, whose memory was the biggest thing 
in her grandmother’s life, was the incentive 
which spurred Mrs. Bascomb on in her dif- 
ficult task. 

We can learn many lessons from this book: 
first, that “good mother is bad mother unto 
me;” second, that when we pity ourselves no 
one else will; third, that one person can 
make or ruin the life of a family. 

Katherine Bernhardt, William Penn H. S., 
Harrisburg, Pa. J. Harry Lehr, Teacher. 


The Silver Spoon. By John Galsworthy. N. 
Y., Scribner, 1926 $2. 

When John Galsworthy, the novelist with 
few living peers, wrote The Silver Spoon, 
he accomplished his purpose and reached the 
last rung of the ladder. It has been said 
that he has arrived at the very aristocracy 
of English prose and is keeping pace with the 
generation. 

As Early Autumn, by Louis Bromfield, con- 
tinues the chronicle of the Shane and Toliver 
families and cannot be comprehended until 
The Green Bay Tree and Possession are read, 
so it is with The Silver Spoon, a story which 
cannot be read understandingly before The 
Forsyte Saga and The White Monkey are 
studied. The Silver Spoon contains an ac- 
curate account of the lives of Fleur, her fath- 
er, Soames Forsyte, and her husband, Michael 
Mont. This tale catches the superficial as- 
pects of living, digs down to necessities, and 
sets down a transcript of life itself. Michael 
tries to impress Parliament with his ideas of 
the “law of living.” The main interest cen- 
ters about a fight between Fleur and Marjorie 
Ferrar. The latter is overheard calling Fleur 
a snob while in the Forsytes’ own house, and 
Fleur retaliates. A lawsuit is begun. The 
trial scene and legal process is fully described 
and it contains almost enough drama to make 
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a complete play. Soames and Fleur represent 
the present-day English respectability, while 
Marjorie seems to stand for the careless, self- 
sufficient type. But legal victory for Fleur 
meant her social defeat. Society considers 
the guilty better than those who bring them 
to judgment. 

Alda Wilson, William Penn H. S., Har- 
risburg, Pa. Miss Edith Tatnal, Teacher. 


The American Spirit in Architecture. The 
Pageant of American Series. By Talbot F. 
Hamlin. New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1926. 

Architecture, from the very beginning to 
the very latest! Do you like that? Every 
phase of construction is treated in a different 
chapter with plenty of pictures to illustrate it. 
Anyone who wants a home of his own would 
find this book a priceless asset. He can deter- 
mine the kind he wants and to which period 
it belongs. 

This book deals not only with home, but 
also with clubs, apartments, hotels, memorials, 
factories, churches, theatres, and all other 
buildings known. Besides giving the types of 
columns, doors, and windows, it shows what 
war will do to retard the progress of architec- 
ture. This was proved by the Civil War. 

Then comes the grand climax! It discusses 
the future of buildings. Which shall we have, 
skyscrapers or low, flat, beautiful buildings? 


That rests with You/ Although it is not: 


the intention of the book, it really does teach 
a moral,—that future civilization depends 
upon the youth of today. 

Nola B. Faust, William Penn H. S., Har- 
risburg, Pa. Miss Edith Tatnal, Teacher. 


Brawnyman. By James Stevens. WN. Y., 
Knopf, 1926. $2.50 

James Stevens’ Brawnyman is the book of 
a hobo-laborer, and as a picture of a phase 
now rapidly fading from the scene, it de- 
serves to take its place in the front rank of 
American autobiographical literature. 

In all the basic industries the hobo plays @ 
significant part. He is not a tramp, but a 
wandering worker. It is the hobo who throws. 
bridges over mighty streams in faraway 
places. He builds the huge irrigation dams 
in the desert. He harvests the crops. Hoboes. 
are the vanguard upon whose willing backs 
the economic destiny of the nation is carried. 

These men, victims of the wanderlust, toil- 
worn and carefree gypsies on the highway of 
life, are the heroes of James Stevens’ book. 
Well does the author know them, and fairly 
does he treat them. James Stevens’ work is 
simple and honest. His nature has some of 
the poise of the great woods in which he 
long labored. His soul has grown strong. 
with silence. 

The author of “Brawnyman” is a pictur- 
esque and gifted member of the strange fra- 
ternity of which he writes. A shepherd, 
teamster, lumber jack, dishwasher he has 
drained the cup of labor and found it sweet. 
Stevens it at his best in description of the 
logging country. There are many passages 
that make the heart yearn for the wooded 
land and the sound of the wind through the 
trees. Those who like stereotyped tales of 
the forest in which the leaves rattle for maga- 
zine heroines created by the bookkeepers of 
literature may call “Brawnyman” formless, 
and even plotless, according to their fancy. 
It is a new world which the author places 
in his book. “Brawnyman” is his first high 
note. It rings clear and true. 

Jeanette Goodman, William Penn H. S., 
Miss Edith Tatnal, Teacher. 
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THE POETRY CORNER | 


Ralph Hodgson 


F readers of The Scholastic want to 

possess themselves of twenty-five 
of the most exquisite short poems in 
contemporary literature they can do so 
by buying Ralph Hodgson’s Poems, a 
thin volume, in blue boards, issued by 
the Macmillan Company in 1917. That 
company has generously permitted the 
reprinting of the three short poems 
given below. 


But it is to be kept in mind that 
these three lyrics do not represent 
Hodgson at his best. One of the great- 
est modern poems in a brilliant use of 
images and symbolism is “The Bull,” 
which carries the reader directly 
through an almost epic portrayal of the 
power back of life. An equally beauti- 
ful poem of praise for the wonders of 
life in men and beasts, and for the mar- 
vels of creation in its immensity and 
variety, is Hodgson’s “The Song of 
Honour.” Try reading it when you 
are shut out from all distractions and 
see how exceedingly vivid it is from the 
first line, beginning “I climbed a hill as 
light fell short,” to the concluding ones 
“My eyes are blind with stars and still 
I stared into the sky.” 


His brief poems are no less beautiful 
—“The Mystery,” “A Wood Song,” 
“Playmates.” Are not this couplet and 
this quatrain appealing? 

“God loves an idle rainbow, 

No less than labouring seas.” 


“Reason has moons, but moons not hers 
Lie mirror’d on the sea, 

Confounding her astronomers, 
But, O! delighting me.” 

Ralph Hodgson is a Yorkshireman, 
born in 1872. He has been a news- 
paper man in Fleet Street, London, 
cartoonist, editor, pressman. His first 
book, The Lost Blackbird, was pub- 
lished in 1907. Hodgson has travelled 
in America and Japan, having lectured 
on English literature in the latter 
country. 


Time, You Old Gipsy Man 


Time, you old gipsy man, 
Will you not stay, 

Put up your caravan 
Just for one day? 


All things I’ll give you 
Will you be my guest, 
Bells for your jennet 

Of silver the best, 
Goldsmiths shall beat you 
A great golden ring, 
Peacocks shall bow to you, 
Little boys sing. 

Oh, and sweet girls will 


Edited by Orton Lowe 


Festoon you with may, 
Time, you old gipsy, 
Why hasten away? 


Last week in Babylon, 
Last night in Rome, 
Morning, and in the crush 
Under Paul’s dome; 
Under Paul’s dial 

You tighten your rein— 
Only a moment, 

And off once again; 
Off to some city 

Now blind in the womb, 
Off to another 

Ere that’s in the tomb. 


Time, you old gipsy man, 
Will you not stay, 

Put up your caravan 
Just for one day? 


Stupidity Street 


I saw with open eyes 
Singing birds sweet 

Sold in the shops 

For the people to eat, 
Sold in the shops of 
Stupidity Street. 

I saw in vision 

The worm in the wheat, 
And in the shops nothing 
For people to eat; 
Nothing for sale in 
Stupidity Street. 


The Gipsy Girl 
“Come try your skill, kind gentlemen, 
A penny for three tries!” 
Some threw and lost, some threw and won 
A ten-a penny prize. 


She was a tawny gipsy girl, 

A girl of twenty years, 

I liked her for the lumps of gold 
That jingled from her ears; 


I liked the flaring yellow scarf 
Bound loose about her throat, 

I liked her showy purple gown 
And flashy velvet coat. 


A man came up, too loose of tongue, 
And said no good to her; 

She did not blush as Saxons do, 

Or turn upow the cur; 


She fawned and whined “Sweet gentleman, 
A penny for three tries!” 

—But, oh, the den of wild things in 

The darkness of her eyes! 


Conrad Aiken 
ONRAD AIKEN is a native of 


Georgia, where he was born in 
1889. After being graduated from Har- 
vard University, he travelled exten- 
sively and then settled down in the Sus- 
sex coast in England. 

Unlike Ralph Hodgson, Aiken has 
written much, having published eight 
volumes since 1914—narrative poems, 
lyrics, essays in criticism, short stories. 
From Priapus and the Pool, a study of 
modern love, is selected “When Trout 


Swim Down Great Ormond Street.” 
The Dunster House Bookshop at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, has _ kindly 
granted permission to print the verses. 
“The Morning Song” is a selection from 
The Charnel Rose, published in 1918 
by The Four Seas Company. By the 
courtesy of that company, Scholastic 
readers are permitted to enjoy a lyric 
that is refreshingly original—if enough 
free range is given to the imagination. 


When Trout Swim Down Great 
Ormond Street 


When trout swim down Great Ormond Street 
And sea-gulls cry above them lightly, 

And hawthorns heave cold flagstones up 

To blossom whitely 


Against old walls of houses there, 


‘ Gustily shaking out in moonlight 


Their country sweetness on sweet air; 
And in the sunlight 


By the green margin of that water 
Children dip white feet and shout, 
Casting nets in the braided water 
To catck the trout: 


Then I shall hold my breath and die, 
Swearing I never loved you; no, 

You were not lovely! I shall cry, 

“T never loved you so.” 


Morning Song from “Senlin: 
A Biography” 


It is morning, Senlin says, and in the morning 

When the light drips through the shutters 
like the dew, 

I arise, I face the sunrise, 

And do the things my fathers learned to do. 

Stars in the purple dusk above the rooftops 

Pale in a saffron mist and seem to die, 

And I myself on a swiftly tilting planet 

Stand before a glass and tie my tie. 


Vine-leaves tap my window, 
Dew-drops sing to the garden stones, 
The robin chirps in the chinaberry tree 
Repeating three clear tones. 


It is morning. I stand by the mirror 

And tie my tie once more. 

While waves far off in a pale rose twilight 
Crash on a white sand shore. 

I stand by a mirror and comb my hair: 
How small and white my face! 

The green earth tilts through a sphere of air 
And bathes in a flame of space. 

There are houses hanging above the stars 
And stars hung under a sea... 

And a sun far off in a shell of silence 
Dapples my walls for me... 


It is morning, Senlin says, and in the morning 
Should I not pause in the light to remember 
God? 


Upright and firm I stand on a star unstable, 

He is immense and lonely as a cloud. 

I will dedicate this moment before my mirror 

To him alone, for him I will comb my hair. 

Accept these humble offerings, clouds of 
silence! 

I will think of you as I descend the stair. 


(Concluded on Page 31) 
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Carl Van Doren, Editor of the Literary Guild. 


“The Battle of the Books” 


OW many books would the average 
American buy if he were sure of 
their excellence? The Book of the 
Month Club, formed last year, answers 
twelve. A book chosen by a board of 
judges (H. S. Canby, Christopher Mor- 
ley, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, William 
Allen White, and Heywood Broun) is 
mailed out to each of the club’s 40,000 
members every month. They pay the 
postman the regular charge for the 
book, and may, if they do not approve 
the choice, exchange it for one of sev- 
eral secondary choices. 

A newer venture, the Literary Guild, 
asserts the Americans want cheaper 
books as well as books of high literary 
merit. Their judges, also of unques- 
tioned competence (Carl Van Doren, 
Glenn Frank, Zona Gale, Hendrik Van 
Loon, J. W. Krutch, and Elinor Wylie), 
‘choose manuscripts submitted by the 
various publishers, as well as some 
original ones. These are published in 
an attractive paper binding and are 
issued to the Guild members at about 
half the price the general public will 
later pay for them. In some cases the 
saving is even greater, as a Guild mem- 
bership cost $18.00 a year and the pub- 
lishers price for the books chosen will 
vary from $2.00 to $10.00. Similar 
movements have succeeded abroad. In 
France and Germany a booklover may 
buy a paper-bound book at thirty-five 
cents. If he likes it, he has it rebound. 

Some publishers have shown them- 
selves inhospitable to the Literary 
Guild, asserting that it is merely a rival 
publisher and that they will not submit 
their best or even second-rate manu- 
scripts to it. They have even hinted 


that they may blacklist authors who 
submit work directly to the Guild.’ In 
spite of this opposition it seems likely 
that the plan will be tried. 





The Center of the Bore. 


Piercing the Great Divide 


N February 18, President Coolidge 

touched a golden telegraph key 
and an invisible spark flashed across 
the continent to set off a charge of 
dynamite and blow down the last bar- 
rier in the greatest railroad tunnel in 
the United States, the $12,000,000 
Moffatt bore in James Peak, Colorado. 


The Moffatt tunnel, which pierces the 
Continental Divide, is 6.9 miles long, 
9,200 feet above sea level and 2,300 
feet under the summit of James Peak. 
It was started five years ago and upon 
its completion will cut the distance be- 
tween Denver and Salt Lake City by 
173 miles, besides eliminating some of 
the most dangerous grades and curves. 
The mayors of Denver and Salt Lake 
shook hands in the tube when the blast 
had been exploded. 


The tunnel recently holed through is 
the pioneer or auxiliary bore. When 
the main bore, still lacking nearly a 
mile of completion, is ready, the aux- 
iliary will be used to carry mountain 
water to Denver reservoirs. 


The Moffatt, while three miles longer 
than the Gunnison, its nearest Ameri- 
can competitor, is surpassed by several 
in the Old World. Some of the other 
famous tunnels are: 


Big Bend—drains the Feather River in Cal- 
ifornia; 2 miles; opened 1886. 

Cascade Mountain—through the Cascade 
Mountains in Washington; 3 miles. 

Catskill Aqueduct—92 miles to New York 
City and 35 miles of distributing tunnels, 
1917. The Shandaken Tunnel, a part of this 
system, is 18.1 miles long, the longest tunnel 
in the world. It is concrete-lined, 1014 feet 
wide and 11!4 feet high, with a capacity of 
600,000,000 gallons a day; opened 1924. 

Connaught—through Shelkirk Mountains 
under Rogers Pass, Canada; 5 miles long; 
1916. 

Gunnison—Southwest Colorado; 6 miles; 
opened 1909. 

Hoosac—through Hoosac Mountains, Mas- 
sachusetts; 43/4 miles; opened 1873. 

Loetschberg—through Alps in Oberland, 
Switzerland; 914 miles; 1913. 

Mont Cenis—Italy to France; 8 miles; 
1871. 

St. Gothard—through the Alps; 9 miles; 
1881. 

Simplon—through the Alps; 12!4 miles 
(longest railroad tunnel) ; opened 1905. 
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Just where you can see it 
and reach it, 
leave it and find it. 





"It floats - 
IVORY SOAP 


99*%,, % PURE 
One of the Clever Prize-Winning Soap Ads. 


The Ad-Men’s Nobel Prizes 


MONG the most useful of the 

many beneficent activities of Ed- 
ward Bok, former editor of The Ladies 
Home Journal, since his retirement, 
was the establishment of the Harvard 
Advertising Awards. This series of 
prizes has had excellent effects in rais- 
ing the standards of integrity, skill, and 
beauty of the advertising profession. 
The awards, which are administered by 
the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, have just been an- 
nounced for 1926 by Dean Donham. 


The gold medal “for distinguished 
personal service to advertising” was 
awarded to O. C. Harn, president of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, the 
national body which guarantees the gen- 
uineness of newspaper and periodical 
circulations. Ivory Soap advertise- 
ments won the $2,000 cash prize “for 
the national campaign of a specific 
product deemed most conspicuous for its 
planning and execution.” They are 
produced by the Blackman Company, 
a New York Agency, for Proctor & 
Gamble. Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
of which Bruce Barton is president, re- 
ceived the award for an “institutional” 
campaign advertising a great industry 
—the General Electric Company. The 
importance of pictorial illustration, 
text, typography, and their combination 
as factors in effective advertising was 
recognized by a series of prizes to the 
creators of ads for the Prudential Life 
Insurance Company, the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway (Chateau Frontenac), a 
Troy, N. Y., bank (“They Saw Europe 
on Dimes”), and Snowdrift shortening. 

Another Bok philanthropy is the an- 
nual “Philadelphia award” given to the 
citizen of Philadelphia who has 
achieved the most distinguished service 
in his community. The winner this 
year is Dr. Chevalier Jackson, a great 
surgeon of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who invented the “bronchoscope.” 
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Sculptor Making Bust of Champion 
Capablanca. 


Does Chess Need a Landis? 


OLLOWING the upheavals in base- 
ball and football the “Game of 
Kings” is having its scandals. As the 
International Grand Masters’ Chess 
‘Tournament opened in New York on 
lebruary 19, charges and _ counter- 
charges were flying thick and fast. 

The storm center was Dr. Emanuel 
Lasker of Berlin, former world’s cham- 
pion, defeated by Jose R. Capablanca 
of Cuba, the present champion, in the 
1924 tournament. In refusing to join 
in the present tournament Dr. Lasker 
advanced a number of charges. He as- 
serted that the gate receipts had been 
palmed in 1924 and that he had not re- 
ceived his due share; that the timing 
clock had been tampered with to cut 
down his play fifteen minutes. He in- 
dignantly denied the counter charge 
brought against him that he uses unfair 
tactics against his opponents such as 
smoking cheap, black cigars, the smoke 
of which he puffs across the table in a 
veritable gas attack, further disturbing 
his opponent’s meditations over the 
board by shouted orders to the attend- 
ants. Mr. Capablanca, in disproving 
the charges that he won his victory un- 
justly, asserts that Dr. Lasker has an 
excuse every time he loses a game, and 
adds that though no longer chess cham- 
pion, Dr. Lasker bids fair to become 
alibi champion of the world. 

In the present tournament each of 
the six participants will play every 
other one four times, thus lessening the 
effect that a single slip or a temporary 
indisposition might have on the out- 
come. Capablanca is thirty-eight years 
old and possesses a brilliant record in 
tournament and match play, having lost 
not a single game for eight years until 
recently. The oldest player in the 
tournament is Frank J. Marshall, the 
American champion, aged 50. The 
youngest player is Dr. A. Alekhine of 
Russia and France, aged 34. Others 
are Dr. Milan Vidmar, an electrical en- 
gineer of Yugoslavia; Rudolf Spiel- 
mann, of Austria; who won the Sem- 
mering tournament last year, and Aron 
Nimzowitsch, of Denmark. 





Save the Smithsonian! 


HE fountainhead of American sci- 

ence, Smithsonian Institution, is in 
financial straits. The problem of doing 
20th Century work on a 19th Century 
income has at last been too much for it. 
The matter rests in competent hands, 
however, as the Board of Regents, con- 
sisting of President Coolidge, Vice- 
President Dawes, the entire cabinet, 
with Chief Justice Taft as chancellor, 
met recently with about fifty of the 
foremost scientists of the country, to 
consider plans for putting the Institu- 
tion on a firm foundation. 


Contrary to the general impression, 
the Smithsonian is not supported by 
the government. It has depended on 
an endowment made by James Smith- 
son, a wealthy English gentleman, who 
in 1826 willed a half million dollars, 
not to his expectant nephew, but “to 
found at Washington, under the name 
of the Smithsonian Institution, an es- 
tablishment for the increase and diffu- 
sion of knowledge among men.” 


Joseph Henry, the first secretary and 
greatest of our early physicists, con- 
fronted with the problem of “increasing 
and diffusing knowledge,” devoted his 
efforts to assisting promising investi- 
gators. One of these was Alexander 
Graham Bell, who thus was enabled to 
perfect the telephone. Henry enlisted 
volunteers to acquaint him with weather 
conditions in different cities, and out of 
this grew the U. S. Weather Bureau. 
To diffuse knowledge Henry published 
investigations and, exchanging copies of 
these for similar works published 
abroad, laid the foundations of the Li- 
brary of Congress. When a department 
began to absorb more than its share of 
revenue, Dr. Henry solved the prob- 
lem of its upkeep by turning it over to 
the Federal Government. Thus was de- 
veloped the National Museum, the U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries, the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, the National Zoological 
Park, and the National Gallery of Art. 

Dr. Walcott, the fourth secretary, 
broadened the scope of the Institution 
in many ways. He insisted that his 
serious illness (see Deaths of the 
Month, p. 21) should not interfere with 
the meeting of the regents. 


Model of a Brontosaurus in the Smithsonian. 





Winthrop Ames, the Theatre's New Boss. 


Can the Stage Clean Up Itself? 


bb OUNG man, your fortune is 

made!” a police lieutenant is re- 
ported to have said as he arrested the 
owner of one of the three shows whose 
‘alleged immorality has precipitated a 
censorship war in New York. True or 
not (the show had been about to close 
for lack of patronage and is since show- 
ing to capacity houses) the remark em- 
phasizes the inadequacy of the present 
system of police regulation of the the- 
atre, which gives publicity to undesir- 
able features, and yet cannot finally 
close a show in less than three months. 
A voluntary citizens’ “play jury” has 
also failed to stop the salacious shows. 

The censorship war started when 
Mayor Walker, warning producers of 
the public attitude, vainly asked them 
to reform their own shows. Next a 
measure was introduced at Albany pro- 
viding for the appointment of a state 
censor to pass upon all plays in manu- 
script. This threat got results. Op- 
ponents of the measure pointed out the 
impossibility of a political appointee 
being qualified to decide all the delicate 
questions of literary value, good taste, 
etc., that would be involved. 

Finally, under the leadership of Win- 
throp Ames, a successful but high-mind- 
ed producer, a Committee of Nine was 
formed, representing the organized 
actors, playwrights, and managers. 
They evolved a counter plan, setting up 
a jury of seven members, five selected 
by the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion and two by the Committee of Nine. 
A majority of four can convict a play 
and require suppression or revision. 
The Actors Equity Association requires 
its members to support these decisions 
by immediately withdrawing from the 
cast of a suppressed play. The best 
feature of this plan seems to be that it 
places the responsibility for good con- 
duct of the theatre directly on the 
people who write, produce and act. 











THE MAN WHO DID IT 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, the twentieth-century 
president of the Turkish republic. His dogs 
are a sign of the times. By the old Moslem 
law, dogs were unholy and not permitted in 
the house. 


THE HAT SUPPLANTS THE FEZ 


hats and caps. 


THE OLD ANGORA 
was a squalid and tortuous town of a few 
thousand inhabitants. The establishment of 
the capital there is bringing about a marked 
change in city planning and architecture. 














Since Kemal issued the decree abandoning 
the time-honored headdress, shops in all cities 
have done a rushing business in western 





Eprror’s Note—For many years under the 
oriental despotism of the Sultans, the United 
States maintained diplomatic relations with 
the Ottoman Empire, Since the World war 
and the Turkish -Nationalist revolution, 
although we have renewed our friendship 
with the other enemy belligerents, we are still 
not om speaking terms with Turkey. The 
Lausanne Treaty, which would have remedied 
this anomalous situation, was voted down re- 
cently in the Senate (Scholastic, Feb. 5). Our 
only contact with the Angora Government has 
been through an informal trade agreement ad- 
ministered by Rear Admiral Mark L. Bristol 
as “High Commissioner” at Constantinople. 
This temporary arrangement expired on Feb- 
ruary 17, but was fortunately renewed for a 
certain period through negotiations between 
Admiral Bristol and Mustapha Kemal. The 
opposition to full treaty relations is based 
largely on a feeling that Turkey is still the 
bloodthirsty and Christian-baiting Turkey of 
old. But it would be a grave mistake to as- 
sume that the Turk is standing still. Dr. 
Williams’ article explains the amazing social 
changes which have been going on there and 
avhich justify bright hopes for Turkey’s future. 





ROM the ruins of the militaristic 

Sublime Porte, with its inefficient 
and bloody administration of a dis- 
jointed and unwilling empire, there is 
arising a new Turkey, chastened and 
reduced, but a much more intelligent 
and hopeful political unit. The oriental 
despotism has become a modern dic- 
tatorship. The most striking character- 
istics of the new order are an intense 
nationalism and a forced process of 
westernization which is political, cul- 
tural and economic. 

Anatolia or Asia Minor, which is the 
principal area still left to Turkey, is 
overwhelmingly Turkish in population. 
This is in direct contrast to the old 
empire with its outlying possessions in- 
habited by Arabs, Greeks, Slavs and a 
multitude of other non-Turkish races. 
The loss of the foreign elements may 
have diminished the area of Turkey but 
it has made possible a racial unity 
which is reflected in an aggressive and 
powerful national feeling. Foreign 
encroachments upon present Turkish 
territory, being thrusts at the homeland, 
will meet with a fierce resentment 
which was not aroused when the object 
of attack was Egypt or Macedonia. The 
exchange of Greeks who resided in 
Turkey for Turks resident in Greece, 
while not economically advantageous to 
the Turk, will make for a purer na- 
tionalism and remove an element of 
racial discord. 

An important manifestation of the 
new nationalism is the divorce of 
Church and State. Conflict with or- 
ganized religion is a common experience 
of rising nationality. England under 
Henry VIII, Italy under Victor Eman- 
uel, and Mexico under Calles furnish 
illustrations of the conflict between 
goverimental and religious agencies, 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


Remodeling tT 


By Benjamin Willia 


while national feeling in India comes directlfAngor 
into conflict with Hindu and Mohammedan regan imy 
ligious loyalties. Turkey, so long identifi Ano 
with the Moslem faith, found also that as this the 

nationalist feeling arose, a clash with the Califeign 1c 
phate could not be avoided. Prior to 1922 th@been n 
Sultan and the Caliph were one and the samefized th 
thus joining in a single person the headship offeountri 
the Moslem Church and the Turkish Empirgfof fore 
Mohammed VI, the Sultan-Caliph, was defpation: 
posed in 1922 and Abdul Mejid II was giveghas le: 
the single office of Caliph. The nationalisy§China | 
soon came to feel that the existence of thwell as 
Caliph in Constantinople was a menace be The 
cause of the possibility that the conservatiyegis Mus 
would stage a revolution to overthrow thgyoung 

Angora government and set up Abdul Meji@fthis br 
as Sultan. Accordingly the Caliph was forcegmationa 
to leave. Government support has been withgtary © 
drawn from religion. Religious instruction igdefense 
school hours has been abolished. The attenjfattack 

ance upon religious festivals and the keepingorganiz 
of fasts are now matters of volition and are mtionalis 
longer commanded. The number of worshipfiwho ha 
pers at the mosques has decreased. The infofin a N: 
ence of the Moslems in other countries oveg§was elt 
Turkish policies has likewise been reduced. lgregime 
thus abolishing the influence of the church tigsuccess 
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his iia tu, 
THE GREAT GALATA BRIDGE, CONSTANTINOPLE 
Connecting the city of Galata with the section knowf§This “gc 
as Stamboul. Note the automobiles parked in thifthe “Am 
foreground. 
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ROBERT COLLEGE, ON THE BOSPORUS 


An American missionary institution, it has trainé 
many of the progressive younger leaders of the Levant 
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terrible Turk 
min Williams, Ph.D. 


lirectlJAngora Government feels that it has removed 
dan refan impediment to its program of reform. 

entifieg’ Another indication of the new nationalism 
- as this the scrupulous determination to avoid for- 
1e Califeign loans. While the Turkish finances have 
922 thgbeen none too stable, the government has real- 
zed that to borrow from the strong industrial 


e sam 

iship ggeountries would place Turkey under the yoke 
Empirgof foreign governments, and that is what the 
was degmationalist dislikes above all things. The* Turk 


1s givesphas learned from the experience of Persia, 
onalis@China and the Central American countries, as 
of thgwell as from his own lessons in Egypt. 
ace beg The heart and soul of the new government 
rvativegis Mustapha Kemal Pasha. Since he was a 
oung lieutenant more than twenty years ago 
his brilliant officer has espoused the cause of 
nationalism and reform. His noteworthy mili- 
ary exploits included the supervision of the 
defense of the Dardanelles against the British 
attack during the World War. In 1920 he 
organized the nationalist movement. The na- 
jonalist members of the Turkish parliament 
sho had escaped from Constantinople gathered 
in a National Assembly at Angora and Kemal 
was elected President. Since that time his 
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uced. l@regime has recorded a number of remarkable 
urch th@successes, including the defeat of the Greeks, 


THE YANKEE INFLUENCE 
This “go-getting’” young Turk baker calls his shop 
the “American Bakery” and advertises his wares in 


ee i 
INOPLE 
n know 
d in th 
a dozen tongues. 























ay r aes e : t ne 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LAWS AND LETTERS 


his national institution is a* curious blend of the 
old and the new in Turkish higher learning. 
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the Lausanne treaties, the declaration 
of the Republic, and the abolition of 
the Caliphate. Although a dictator and 
sometimes harsh in his methods, he has 
shown real ability and loyalty to his 
people. The miracle of the rejuvena- 
tion of the seemingly old and decrepit 
Turkish nation must be attributed 
largely to his efforts. 

The constitution of the new govern- 
ment marks a radical change in form, 
at least, from the oriental despotism of 
former days to a parliamentary type. 
The constitution provides for a Na- 
tional Assembly of one house. The as- 
sembly is vested with legislative and 
administrative functions and elects the 
President. An independent judiciary 
has been constituted and the Moslem 
courts have been deprived of their for- 
mer jurisdiction. A succession of crises, 
together with the presence of a strong 
man at the head of the government 
have, however, made possible, if not in- 
evitable, a dictatorship of an extreme 
type. 

At times the government has been 
unsparing in the attempt to root out op- 
position to its policies. During the 
time of the Kurdish revolt, in which the 
Kurds attempted the restoration of the 
Caliphate and the establishment of a 
new Sultan, the government took strong 
measures to suppress criticism. Laws 
were passed which made treasonable 
any form of religious appeal that had 
a political object. The suppression of 
opposition newspapers was provided 
for and the execution of the death sen- 
tence by the military upon civilians in 
parts of the country under martial law 
was permitted. Twelve provinces were 
placed under martial law. Later prose- 
cutions were ordered against a large 
number of political opponents who were 
suspected of plotting to take the life of 
the President. Thirteen accused per- 
sons were hanged in Smyrna at one 
time, and recently four distinguished 
Turks, former members of the Commit- 
tee and Party of Union and Progress, 
were executed at Angora. Such a fate 
dealt to prominent members of the op- 
position has given rise to doubts as to 
whether the Turks have made much 
progress toward parliamentary govern- 
ment since the days of the Sultans. 

Angora, the capital of the new gov- 
ernment, is in the heart of Anatolia, 
where it is more certain to remain under 
the control of the nationalistic Turks. 
Constantinople, the old capital, has been 
deemed to be too much under foreign 
influence and too much exposed to at- 
tack from foreign navies to provide a 
safe place for the governmental offices. 


(Concluded on Page 81) 
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“THE TURKISH LADY” UP TO DATE 


The emancipation of women is, of course, 

the most conspicuous sign of the new era. 

The veil and the enforced seclusion are a 
thing of the past. 
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BREAKING INTO THE WORKADAY WORLD 


These women, in modern tailored clothes, 
are clerks in a government office. 





THE PROFESSIONS, TOO 
Nearly half of this anatomy class in a Turk- 


ish medical college are girls—an incredible 
thing before the war. 





AND EVEN RECREATION 


Girls in a progressive boarding school learn- 
ing field hockey. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


What Is the McNary-Haugen Bill? 


Congress Reluctantly Grants the Farmers’ Demand for Federal ‘‘Relief’’ from Surplus Crops 


HE cry of distress from the farm- 

ers which has been constantly in 
the ears of Congress during the last 
few years was answered by the passage 
of the McNary-Haugen Bill (see also 
page 20), which has for its purpose the 
equalizing of the supply of the basic 
farm products to the nation’s needs. A 
similar bill was defeated during the 
first session of the present Congress and 
it was accordingly a matter of surprise 
to many political observers when the bill 
was rushed through in the last month 
of the expiring session. The reason for 
this change in Congressional opinion is 
not entirely clear. There have been 
many rumors of political bargains. A 
charge by Congressman Fish of New 
York that a “disgraceful, dishonorable 
and dishonest” combination had been 
made with the coal barons was proved 
incorrect by the overwhelming vote of 
the Pennsylvania delegation against the 
bill. It is said that the aid of the bank- 
ing interests, purchased by agricultural 
support for the McFadden Branch 
Banking Bill, was instrumental in the 
success of the farm measure, and Vice 
President Dawes is credited with 
having “arranged” such a deal. Con- 
gressman McFadden, however, voted 
against the McNary-Haugen Bill, and 
the sentiment of Eastern bankers and 
commercial interests is strongly against 
it. Undoubtedly additional Southern 
votes were procured for the bill by the 
addition of rice and cotton to the list 
of basic commodities. The fact re- 
mains that more than 80 representatives 





SENATOR CHARLES L. MCNARY 





IT WASN'T AN ACCIDENT 


and 80 senators switched their votes 
between last June and this February, 
a most interesting object lesson in prac- 
tical politics. 


The bill as passed puts the United 
States Government behind a great sys- 
tem of purchasing organizations which 
may buy up any of seven basic farm 
products in times when the production 
exceeds the domestic demand. The com- 
modities named in the measure are corn, 
wheat, rice, hogs, cattle, cotton, and 
tobacco. A farm board is to be created 
to consist of thirteen members. Twelve 
are to be appointed by the President, 
one from each of the’ land-bank dis- 
tricts. The appointments are to be made 
upon recommendation of farm organiza- 
tions. The thirteenth member of the 
board is to be the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. The board will be supplied with 
funds to the extent of $250,000,000 
with which it may empower and assist 
farm cooperatives and other organiza- 
tions to purchase any of the basic crops 
in years of a surplus over the domestic 
requirements. The board shall de- 
termine the probable amount of the sur- 
plus which is to be bought. In the case 
of cotton, which is largely an export 
crop, purchases will not be made until 
the surplus is so large that it will in- 
terfere with orderly marketing. The 
amount purchased may be sold abroad 
at the current price or may be held 
until there is a short crop. In order to 
reimburse the fund for losses an equal- 
ization fee may be levied by the board 
upon the commodity in question. The 
amount and method of the levy are to 
be determined by the board. 

The purpose of the bill is to prevent 
the disastrous effects of over-production 


upon domestic prices. It is a common 
experience in agriculture that output 
cannot be adjusted to the needs of the 
market for a given year. Accordingly 
there are years of under-production and 
high prices followed by years of over- 
production and economic distress. Bank 
failures and general business depression 
in farming communities are a conse- 
quence‘of a glut on the market. In the 
manufacturing industries, which are 
controlled by relatively few men, the 
supply can be regulated with a certain 
degree of precision; but the millions of 
farmers of the United States have been 
unable to cooperate for regulative pur- 
poses. Accordingly Congress has been 
urged to assist them by legislation. 

The arguments of the opponents of 
the bill are that the maintenance of 
high prices in times of over-production 
will only result in continued over-pro- 
duction instead of in the contraction of 
acreage, which is the economic way of 
solving the problem. It has also been 
pointed out that the creation of a large 
force for the purpose of collecting 
equalization fees will result in bureau- 
cracy. The bill cannot be enforced, 
said Secretary Mellon in an open letter 
detailing his grounds of opposition, for 
less than $800,000 annually. Another 
objection is that there is no constitu- 
tional authority for delegating to the 
farm ‘board the power of levying the 
equalization fee, which is tantamount 
to investing an administrative agency 
with the power of levying a tax. 


REPRESENTATIVE GILBERT HAUGEN 
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The War for Railroad Supremacy 


" B. & O., New York Central, and Van Sweringens Block Loree’s Giant Merger 


HALL the more than 1800 separate 
railroads of the United States be 
amalgamated into a few great regional 
systems? That some kind of simplifica- 
tion of our present chaotic rail situation 
is needed in the interest of economy 
and reduction of wasteful competition, 
almost everybody agrees. Of them all, 
only about twenty are “Class I’ roads, 
with a mileage of 3000 and up and an 
operating revenue of approximately 
$100,000,000 annually. Many of the 
rest are bankrupt, poorly equipped, 
jerkwater branches of but a few miles, 
serving areas which have declined in 
population or economic importance. 


The Esch-Cummins Transportation 
Act of 1920, under which the roads 
have operated since war-time govern- 
ment control ended, provided that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
should prepare a plan for consolidation. 
They devided the country into nineteen 
regional systems, to which all future 
consolidations should conform. Hear- 
ings brought strong opposition to com- 
pulsory consolidation, however, and for 
five years past the Commission’s policy 
has been to encourage voluntary con- 
solidation among the roads, requiring 
such plans to be submitted to the com- 
mission for approval or disapproval, 
and making unlawful any consolidation 
or purchase which shall not be “in the 
interest of better service to the public.” 


Under these conditions, four major 
attempts at mergers have been made, 
none of which have yet been entirely 
approved by the I. C. C. Two of these 
systems are in the West, two in the 
East: 








LEONOR F. LOREE 


1. The St. 
“Katy” roads. 

2. The Northern Pacific, Great Northern, 
and Burlington. Proposed mileage, 28,300. 

3. The Nickel Plate merger of the Van 
Sweringen brothers (Scholastic, Sept. 27, 1924, 
and March 20, 1926). 

4. Leonor F. Loree’s proposed “fifth East- 
ern trunk line.” 


Louis-Southwestern and the 


The great western mergers are still in 
the stage of Commission hearings. But 
it is in the highly competitive area of 
the Middle Atlantic States that most of 
the recent excitement has occurred (see 
map). 

This region is traversed by three 
great trunk lines, the New York Cen- 
tral on the north, the Pennsylvania in 
the center, and the Baltimore & Ohio 
on the south. But on account of the 
topography, even the shortest of them, 
the Pennsylvania, swings far out of a 
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direct, air-line route from New York 
to Chicago. Through northern Penn- 
sylvania and southern New York are 
many minor railroads which, with a 
little reorganization and new construc- 
tion, could form another important out- 
let to the seaboard, and there is bitter 
rivalry for their control. When the 
Van Sweringens’ proposed merger of 
the Nickel Plate, Erie, and other roads 
was disapproved by the I. C. C. last 
year, they switched their plans and 
have now presented a new scheme with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio as their main 
trunkline, with its termini at Norfolk 
and the lake ports instead of New York. 

Loree, president of the Delaware & 
Hudson, and long a powerful figure in 
railroading, proposed a fifth trunk line. 
He bought control of the Lehigh Val- 
ley, the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh, and the Wabash. By building 
250 miles of new track from Easton to 
western Pennsylvania, and buying into 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie and the 
Western Maryland roads, he could have 
welded a system that would connect 
east, west, and south by the most direct 
routes. But the older lines were hos- 
tile. Three of them secretly purchased 
Wheeling and Maryland stock from 
John D. Rockefeller, the principal 
owner of those small roads. The price 
of Wheeling shares jumped from $27.50 
to $130 in six weeks, and the “corner” 
effectually blocked Loree’s projected 
merger. But the old fox is resourceful, 
and may yet elude the pack. Of course, 
none of these schemes has been acted 
upon by the Commerce Commission, 
but a thorough reshuffling of the cards 
seems inevitable. 
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Map of the railroad lines through northern Pennsylvania and New York affected by the proposed mergers. The Loree system would have 
included the Lehigh Valley, Wabash, Wheeling €& Lake Erie, and a new line to be constructed from Easton to Pittsburgh. 
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The Fortnight in Public Affairs 


Coal Strike Threatens as Wage Conference Fails; Radio and 
Banking Bills Made Law; Boulder Dam Splits Senate 


Soft Coal 


HE joint conference of the United Mine 

Workers and operators of the Central 
Competitive Field (Scholastic, Feb. 5, 19) 
which met at Miami, Florida, on St. Valen- 
tine’s Day to draft a new wage agreement to 
succeed the Jacksonville agreement when it 
expires March 31, turned out to be anything 
but a love feast. After eight days of dispute, 
the joint scale committee reported that it 
could not agree on a new contract, and the 
conference adjourned, each side blaming the 
other. The miners’ delegates held out to the 
end for no reduction of wages, the principal 
point at issue, and the operators were equally 
adamant on the necessity of lowering the basic 
$7.50 daily wage. 

Leaders on both sides frankly admitted that 
the outlook for a settlement is hopelessly 
deadlocked, and no further meztings are 
planned. Unless some extraordinary pressure 
is brought on the miners and operators, there- 
fore, there is no hope for averting a strike on 
April 1. There is a possibility that the 
walkout may be confined to the Central Com- 
petitive field, as the contracts in outlying 
union fields will not expire so soon. O’perators 
claim that each district has its own problems 
that cannot be met by a national scale, and 
that union fields cannot compete with the 
lower-cost non-union fields at the present 
wage. The country is in a better position 
to stand a coal strike now than usual, as 
large reserves have been piling up recently. 


Boulder Canyon Dam 


The Swing-Johnson bill for the construc- 
tion by the Federal Government of a $125,- 
000,000 dam at the mouth of the Boulder 
Canyon in the Colorado River (Scholastic, 
Feb. 5) has occasioned one of the most dra- 





matic conflicts in the history of the Senate. 
The main purpose of the dam is to impound 
water during the season of spring freshets, 
to prevent the flooding of the Colorado into 
the Imperial Valley, which lies nearby in 
southern California. The Valley, which is 
200 feet below sea level and is now one of 
the richest fruit-raising regions in the world, 
with 60,000 inhabitants and severa! large 
towns, is constantly threatened by the river, 
which is separated from it only by weak 
banks and levees of silt. If it should ever 
again overflow the valley, as it did in 1906, 
the region would be turned into a permanent 
inland sea, too large to be pumped out. In 
the dry season, moreover, the valley suffers 
from drought, and the dam would equalize 
the flow of water the year around, creating 
a reservoir 86 miles long with enough water 
to cover. the states of New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New 
Jersey a foot deep. Seven states share in the 
drainage basin of the Colorado River. Los 
Angeles and Denver hope some time to tap 
the Colorado for their water supplies. Utah, 
Wyoming, and Arizona have also local 
projects of irrigation that might be preju- 
diced by the Boulder Dam. ‘The chief op- 
position to the bill comes from Ashurst and 
Hayden, the Arizona senators, Phipps of 
Colorado, and Smoot of Utah. Arizona con- 
tends that water rights are a state preroga- 
tive and that the Government would be tres- 
passing on state rights. She also demands a 
royalty on every horsepower developed by the 
proposed Boulder generating plant. The clash 
in the Senate finally led to a privileged posi- 
tion for the bill on the legislative calendar, 
and an all-night filibuster by the Arizona 
senators to prevent action before the time ex- 
pired. It is unlikely that the bill can now be 
put through in the few remaining days of 
the session. 


SITE OF THE BOULDER CANYON DAM 


The precipitous cliffs are over 700 feet high and the proposed. dam would be the highest in 
the world. It is located within Arizona, below the Grand Canyon. 
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JAMES M. BECK 
Former Solicitor General and constitutional 
lawyer who appeared for Frank L. Smith in 
the Senate elections battle. 


The Third Term Precedent 


LaFollette Progressives in both House and 
Senate introduced a resolution aimed at 
President Coolidge’s reported aspirations for 
a third term. It was identical with a resolu- 
tion passed by the House in 1875 to prevent 
President Grant from seeking a third term, 
which read: “Resolved, That in the opinion 
of this House, the precedent established by 
Washington and other presidents in retiring 
after their second term has become by uni- 
versal concurrence a part of our republican 
system of government, and that any de- 
parture from this time-honored custom would 
be unwise, unpatriotic, and fraught with peril 
to our free institutions.” The present resolu- 
tion was tabled, as expected, but the aim of 
its proponents was probably to get the oppo- 
sition to the third term movement publicly on 
record. Republican leaders, especially Leslie 
M. Shaw, former Secretary of the Treasury, 
have replied to the third term challange by 
asserting that Mr. Coolidge is now serving 
only his first term, as he was legally merely 
“acting president” during the expiration of 
President Harding’s term. Similar argu- 
ments were bandied about in the case of 
Roosevelt in 1908, but public sentiment has 
always hitherto upheld the “unwritten law.” 


Smith and Vare 


The fight of Col. Frank L. Smith of Illinois 
for the short-session seat of the late Senator 
McKinley, to which he was appointed, was 
finally dropped when it became known that 
Smith is seriously ill with a mastoid infec- 
tion and cannot appear again before the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections for sev- 
eral weeks at least. The efforts of Colonel 
Smith and his friends will now be devoted 
exclusively to the contest that is sure to come 
over his seat in the Seventieth Congress, to 
which he was elected in November by a 
large majority, despite general knowledge of 
the campaign contributions among the IIli- 
nois voters. The chances of his being seated 
in the next session are considered even less 
likely than in the one now dying, because the 
Democrats and Progressives will hold a 
majority without the Smith and Vare votes. 
Final action on the case may not come until 
well into the year 1928. 

The Reed Campaign Fund Investigating 
Committee has not been idle, however, and 
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THE FIRST FORD FACTORY 
The world’s greatest fortune started in this 
one-story shack. 


backed by the recent Supreme Court decision 
upholding Congressional power over witnesses 
(Scholastic, Feb. 5), it has summoned Sam- 
uel Insull, Robert E. Crowe, Thomas Cun- 
ningham, and other Chicago and Philadelphia 
politicians who refused to testify in the 
original investigations. The recalcitrant wit- 
nesses will be cited for contempt. Thousands 
of Pittsburgh and Philadelphia ballot-boxes 
in the Vare-Wilson election fraud case arrived 
in Washington, and the Reed Committee 
began its investigation and recount. Three 
Philadelphia Negro election officials were 
convicted in local courts of fraud in not 
counting Democratic votes, but the number of 
Wilson votes discovered was negligible. 


Cruisers 

While cables buzzed with notes and 
opinions over the President’s disarmament 
proposals, Congress set about final action on 
the Naval Appropriation bill (Scholastic, 
Jan. 8, Feb. 5, 19). The amendment passed 
by the Senate appropriating $1,200,000 for 
initial work on three light cruisers was this 
time approved by the lower House, which 
had previously upheld the President’s pro- 
gram by a narrow margin. There was a gen- 
eral disposition to give the disarmament con- 
ference idea a chance, but the refusals of 
France and Italy to cooperate (See The Fort- 
night Abroad) stiffened the determination of 
the “Big Navy” men to press for a navy sec- 
ond to none. The House approved the re- 
quest of Mr. Coolidge for $75,000 to meet the 
further expenses of the American delegation 
at the forthcoming sessions of the preparatory 
Commission. 


Radio 


On February 23 the President set his sig- 
nature to the White-Dill bill for the regula- 
tion of radio broadcasting (Scholastic, Feb. 
19), which had finally been agreed upon by 
both houses a few days before. Thus comes 
into effect what Senator Dill somewhat 
grandiosely describes as the “Magna Charta 
for radio listeners.” The first-year commis- 
sion feature remains, with authority passing 
then to the Secretary of Commerce. Whom the 
President will appoint to the five commission- 
erships is an interesting speculation. By this 
law no vested rights will be signed away to 
any broadcaster, for all licenses are granted 
only for a three-year term. Wave lengths 
will be assigned by the commission, and it is 
believed that the law will end the serious 
problem of interference between competing 
broadcasters in the larger cities. 


Branch Banking 

While the nation waited for the Presi- 
dential decision on the McNary-Haugen Bill 
(see page 18), the coalition which put it over 
also pushed to a successful finale the Mc- 
Fadden Branch Banking Bill which had been 
hanging fire for so long. The cloture rule 
was invoked again to secure final action, and 
the House bill, which originally contained 
the Hull amendment to prohibit national 
banks from establishing branches in states 


where branch banking is not now allowed by 
state law, was repassed by the Senate with 
the amendments stricken out (Scholastic, 
Feb. 5). It also contained a “rider” renew- 
ing the charters of Federal Reserve banks 
(which are soon to expire) for an indefinite 
period. The President will undoubtedly affix 
his signature. 


Postal Rates 


As the session rapidly waned, the Senate 
passed a House bill providing for drastic re- 
vision of postal rates. After the bill has been 
ironed out in conference it will go to the 
President. The main reductions are: (1) 
From 2 cents to 1 cent on postal cards. (2) 
From 114 to 1% cents a pound on news- 
papers or periodicals of religious, educa- 
tional, scientific, or fraternal organizations. 
(3) From 114 to 1 cent for each 2 ounces on 
third class matter (printed matter not peri- 
odical). These reductions have been urgently 
requested by publishers, and it is estimated 
that the bill will mean a loss of $30,000,000 
annually to the post office revenues. 


The Government as Plaintiff 


While the morass of details of stocks, 
capitalization, patents, etc., through which 
the reader must wade to find out what is 
going on in the $30,000,000 income tax appeal 
of the former minority stockholders of the 
Ford Motor Company, is tedious enough, 
glints of humor and of astounding romance 
have enlivened it (Scholastic, Feb. 5). The 
personality of Mr. Ford is in no way in- 
volved, for it is not he that Uncle Sam is 
suing, but the men whose stock he bought 
out in 1919 to gain 100 per cent control of 
the company. Nevertheless, most of the wit- 
nesses manage to worry around to Henry 
himself—his opinions, his luck, or his in- 
dustry. The consensus seems to be that Ford 
is a difficult man to work with or to handle, 
(a “porcupine,” one banker said), but that 
he deserves the main credit for the phenom- 
enal success of his business. The one-model 
car idea was his and he stuck to it from the 
beginning despite the opposition of his as- 
sociates. Whether he can stick to it much 
longer is another question. 
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THE LATE GEORG BRANDES 


Deaths of the Month 


Adams, Brooks, 79, Feb. 13, grandson of 
President John Quincy Adams, brother of 
Henry Adams, and authority on public law 
and economics. He wrote The Law of 
Civilization and Decay. 

Bauer, Sybil, 23, Jan. 31, famous swimmer 
who held all world’s back-stroke records in 
the women’s class. She was a student in 
Northwestern University. 

Brandes, Georg, 85, Feb. 19, famous Danish 
literary critic, often called the Dean of 
European culture, known chiefly for his 
four-volume work, Main Streams in the 
Literature of the Nineteenth Century. He 
was said to have humanized the study of 
history in Europe by making great per- 
sonalities the pivots of events. 

Gage, Lyman J., 90, Jan. 26, former Secretary 
of the Treasury and for many years one of 
the leading bankers of the country. To 
finance the Spanish War he sold $200,000,- 
000 in bonds when other bankers predicted 
failure. 

Grant, Percy Stickney, 67, Feb. 13, noted 
liberal Episcopalian clergyman. He opened 
a public forum at his Church of the Ascen- 
sion, New York, in which he invited dis- 
cussion of current affairs. 

Harmon, Judson, 81, Feb. 22, former Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, Attorney General in Cleve- 
land’s cabinet, and prominent candidate for 
Democratic Presidential nomination in 1912. 

Lowell, Guy, 56, Feb. 6, distinguished archi- 
tect and designer of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts and New York’s new County 
Court House. During the war he served 
with the Red Cross in Italy and his fear- 
lessness under fire won him the Italian 
military medal for valor. 

Walcott, Dr. Charles D., 77, Feb. 9, Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution since 1907, 
and one of the world’s leading scientists in 
geology. He was an authority on fossil 
invertebrate animals and his researches in 
paleontology had won him international 
honors. 
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THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


France and Italy Reject Coolidge Proposal for Five-Power Con- 
ference; Cantonese Rout Defenders of Shanghai 


Disarmament 

RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S proposal for 

further limitation of naval armaments 
below the capital ship class can only bear 
fruit, of course, if the other powers are will- 
ing to cooperate in working out a program of 
reduction. The League of Nations, though 
perhaps a trifle jealous of surrendering its 
leadership in the disarmament movement, is 
in sympathy with Mr. Coolidge’s plan. The 
reaction of the four powers was therefore 
awaited with eagerness at Washington. Japan 
and great Britain accepted; France and Italy 
declined. 

England, though not having formally re- 
plied, may be expected to do her part in 
any adisarmament program, both from the 
natural community of interest among Eng- 
lish-speaking nations, and because she has, 
eyer since the war, adopted a pacific attitude 
in European affairs. 

Japan’s reply was marked by great friend- 
liness. She accepted the proposal uncondi- 
tionally, leaving the matter of the 5-5-3 ratio 
as applied to light ships to be settled in the 
conference at Geneva. 

The first rift in the harmony chorus came 
when Foreign Minister Briand of France, in 
a polite note, definitely declined to enter a 
five-power conference. ‘The arguments he 
urged were these: That such a conference 


would compromise the success of the disarma- 
ment work already begun at Geneva; that it 
would enfeeble the authority of the League 
of Nations, which is empowered by its charter 
to deal with such questions for all its mem- 
mers; that smaller nations which possess 
auxiliary ships would be left in an embar- 
rassing position, not wishing to be bound by 
an agreement which they had had no part in 
framing; and finally that the position which 
France has repeatedly taken in the course of 
disarmament negotiations is that land, sea, 
and air armaments must be treated as a 
whole, and that she cannot agree to the 
American plan of piecemeal negotiations. 
M. Briand left the door open by avowing 
that France would willingly continue to take 
part in the work of the preparatory com- 
mission. 

Following the lead of her Latin neighbor, 
as she generally has at Geneva, Italy also re- 
fused the invitation, reiterating the French 
objections. She also pleads the weakness of 
Italy for defense, claiming that her long coast- 
line, exposed position in the Mediterranean, 
and need for imports justify no reduction in 
her navy at present. 

The next step of President Coolidge is in 
doubt. The attitude of France and Italy was 
no surprise, for France has held the hege- 
mony in the League since its formation, and 
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The “Big Navy” bloc derides the results of the Washington Conference and the Coolidge 
limited building program in the face of the great superiority of other powers in light cruisers 


—North in Washington Post. 


now under construction. 
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REAR ADMIRAL HILARY P. JONES 


Naval Advisor to the American Disarmament 
Delegation. 


would regard jealously any diminution of 
her power at Geneva. It is openly sug- 
gested that England, Japan, and America 
should now get together and form a “three- 
power pact,” since they are the strongest naval 
powers and can afford to dispense with French 
and Italian cooperation. It is unlikely that 
Britain would agree to any scrapping of her 
existing cruisers, which are far more numer- 
ous than the U. S., but she might be willing 
to curtail her future building program. 

The preparatory commission, meanwhile, is 
scheduled to reconvene at Geneva on March 
21. The American delegation will be un- 
changed, including Hugh Gibson, lately pro- 
moted from Minister to Switzerland to Am- 
bassador to Belgium, as chief, Rear Admiral 
Hilary P. Jones, and Brigadier General Den- 
nis Nolan. 


China 


The setback of the Nationalists by the 
forces of Sun Chuan-fang two weeks ago was 
only temporary. No sooner had the Canton- 
ese reformed their lines for a new attack than 
subordinates of Sun began to mutiny and de- 
clare neutrality. The Canton army, constantly 
growing from these disaffected regions, soon 
recaptured the important city of Hangchow, 
with over 700,000 population, the capital of 
Chekiang province, and the terminus of a 
direct railway to Shanghai, 113 miles to the 
northeast. Sun’s troops retreated in great dis- 
order, looting and burning as they fled. The 
Cantonese, pressing on, also took Ningpo on 
the seacoast and Kashing, on the railroad only 
60 miles from Shanghai. Sun is attempting 
to rally them for a last stand at Sungkiang, 
strategically located on the Whangpoo River, 
28 miles west of the metropolis. 

The alliance between the northern warlords 
in the face of the Cantonese tide seems shaky 
indeed. While Marshal Chang Tso-lin, de- 
clared enemy of Bolshevism, is eager to go 
to the relief of Sun Chuan-fang and to press 
his counter-offensive against Hankow and the 
middle Yangtse region, he can only do so 
with the cooperation of Wu Pei-fu, who sits 
like a sphinx athwart the main lines of com- 
munication in the north central provinces. 
Wu and Chang were once bitter enemies and 
have never ceased to regard each other with 
suspicion. Troops of Wu, apparently with 
their chief’s sanction, resisted Chang’s Man- 
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churian forces when they attempted to pass 
through Honan province southward, and dis- 
armed them. Wu seems determined to play 
a lone hand, despite Chang’s urgent appeals 
to unite. 

Shanghai, in the meantime, with a major- 
ity of its natives in sympathy with Canton, 
is the scene of violent disorder. A city-wide 
strike of 65,000 Chinese in essential public 
utilities, tramways, post office, docks and 
cotton mills, was called to celebrate the Na- 
tionalist victories. Li Pao-cheng, Sun’s police 
chief in Shanghai, declared martial law, and 
twenty would-be agitators were beheaded by 
his swordsmen, without semblance of trial. 
The foreign troops now in the city number 
about 10,000, with at least 25 war vessels in 
the harbor. Barbed wire defenses have been 
erected around the International Settlement. 
Three of Sun’s gunboats mutinied and di- 
rected their fire on arsenals near the city, but 
their shells fell short and did damage in the 
French settlement (which is outside the In- 
ternational). According to their spokesmen, 
the Cantonese, if successful in occupying the 
native city, will not attack the foreign con- 
cessions but will start negotiations for a 
change in their control. 

The parleys between the British and Na- 
tionalist representatives at Hankow were re- 
sumed after being broken off, and on Febru- 
ary 19 Chen, the Cantonese foreign minister, 
signed an agreement, by which it is under- 
stood that the British surrender their rights to 
all concessions except at Shanghai, with pro- 
vision for foreign representatives on the gov- 
erning committees. Similar conversations 
have been going on with Wellington Koo, 
representing the Peking Government. Chinese 
diplomats in Berlin, Paris and other foreign 
capitals are uncertain as to what government 
they shall give allegiance to. Most of them 
are sympathetic to the Nationalists, and Dr. 
Alfred Sze at Washington may declare his 
adherence to Canton. A new appeal to the 


League of Nations will be made at the March 
meeting by 
delegate. 


Chao Hsin-chu, the Chinese 









ee 
The Fourth Regiment of U. S. Marines 
boarding the transport at San Diego for 
service in China. 


Sentries and executioners of Sun Chuan-fang, 

with machine guns and huge swords, guard- 

ing the city of Shanghai from threatened 
attack by the Cantonese. 


Mexico 


While both the American and Mexican 
Governments are waiting for the decision of 
the Mexican courts on injunctions to prevent 
Mexico from interfering with operations of 
foreign oil producers, a sort of armed truce 
exists. ‘The Senate having adopted a resolu- 
tion by Senator Norris calling for informa- 
tion from the State Department on American 
owners in Mexico, Secretary Kellogg trans- 
mitted a report through the President listing 
companies which had acquired oil rights in 
Mexico prior to the Constitution of 1917. 
These companies, he declared, control 90 per 
cent of the oil-producing lands and produce 
70 per cent of the petroleum. Only four of 
them, according to the Secretary’s information, 
have applied for concessions under the Mex- 
ican oi! laws, while about 50 have refused to 
comply with the laws. 

The Kellogg figures were disputed by the 
Mexican Ambassador at Washington, by 
Luis Morones, Secretary of Labor, and by 
Carleton Bea's, author and former principal 
of the American High School, Mexico City. 
According to their statistics, of the 147 vil 
companies operating in Mexico, 125 have 
completely accepted the oil laws, and but 22 
maintain a “rebel” attitude, controlling only 
5.8 per cent of the pre-1917 petroleum acre- 
age, and 57.6 per cent of the production. Some 
of these companies have accepted concessions 
on part of their lands but are holding out on 
others. The Standard Oil Company’s hold- 
ings in Mexico are negligible. ‘The Sinclair 
interests, the Gulf Oil Company, and the 
Transcontinental have important holdings, but 
Harry F. Sinclair, now in Mexico City, is 
optimistic over reaching satisfactory agree- 
ments with the Government. By far the larg- 
est part of the non-complying production 
belongs to the Doheny interests, which in- 
clude the Mexican “Pete,” the Huasteca Pe- 
troleum Company, and the Tuxpam Company, 
with their holding company, the Pan-Amer- 
ican Petroleum and ‘Transport Company. 
They produce about 36 per cent of all the 
oil extracted in Mexico, and it is implied by 
the Mexican spokesmen that the Doheny titles 
of pre-Revolutionary times are imperfect and 
that these companies are afraid to have their 
titles investigated. 


Nicaragua 


Sanguinary fighting continued between the 
Liberal and Conservative factions. More sig- 
nificant, however, of the future control of 
Nicaragua was the concentration of unprece- 
dented American military forces there. Six 
hundred sailors were landed from the U. S. 
squadron for duty in the interior, and 1600 
additional marines were dispatched from 
Quantico and San Diego, under command of 
General Logan Feland. The total of Amer- 
ican troops now on the soil is over 3000—far 
in excess of anything required for mere pro- 
tection of American property. 

After more futile conferences between Diaz 
and Sacasa, with Admiral Latimer and Min- 
ister Eberhart as intermediaries, Diaz pro- 
posed to the State Department that the U. S. 
take over complete control of Nicaragua for 
an indefinite period and enter into a treaty 
by which the U. S. would administer customs, 
build a transcontinental railroad and canal, 
with a defensive alliance against foreign 
powers, and intervention whenever necessary 
to maintain order. The Administration’s 
program is to establish “neutral zones” 
throughout the country in support of the Diaz 
government. It was again denounced in Con- 
gress, and Senator Borah presented a resolu- 
tion for a tour of investigation of our Latin- 
American relations by the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee during the coming recess. 


(Concluded on Page 25) 
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THE PROPHET DANIEL 


From the Mural Painting in the Sistine 
Chapel, by Michelangelo. 


Forgotten Anniversaries 
of March 


1872—George Westinghouse, aged 26, 
5 received patent papers for his air brake, 

now used on railroads the world over, 
which was but one of his numerous inven- 
tions designed to make travelling safer. He 
invented the rotary engine at the age of fif- 
teen, and founded the great Westinghouse 
companies at Pittsburgh. 


1474—Michelangelo Buonarroti, the fa- 

mous Italian painter, sculptor, architect, 

and poet, was born. Among his most im- 
portant works are the Pieta, the statue of 
Moses, his sonnets and the decorations of the 
Sistine Chapel in the Vatican, including The 
Last Judgment and The Creation of Adam. He 
painted many of the ceiling frescoes lying om 
his back with paint splashing down on his 
face, yet they are the most beautiful in the 
world 

1} 


1857—Dred Scott, an American Negro 
6 slave who had sued for freedom, hoping 
that his residence on free soil had made 
him free, learned by decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court that he was still a slave. This 
decision, practically annulling the Missouri 
Compromise, roused much feeling and 
widened the breach between North and South. 
1} 
1862—George Peabody, great Amer- 
12 ican merchant, philanthropist, and in- 
ternational banker, donated $750,000 
for dwellings for the London poor. In Amer= 
ica he had given half of his fortune, $2,000,- 
000, following the Civil War, to reestablish 
education in the South, founding the Peabody 
Teachers College at Nashville. Queen Vic— 
toria offered him a baronetcy, but he refusedL 
He died in London, and a British warship 
brought his body to , oe ; 


in Lucknow, India, by 10,000 rebel- 

lious Sepoy soldiers, with food, water; 
and ammunition failing, heard from afar the 
skirling of the bag-pipes of Colin Campbell’s 
Scottish regiment. Campbell raised the siege. 
The event has been perpetuated in the poems 
“The Campbells are Coming,” 


19 1858—The British garrison besieged 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


St. John the Divine Takes Final Form 


HE problem of constructing a 
tower sixty feet square over a 
space 120 feet square at the crossing 
of the transepts and nave of the Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York, and of preserving at the same 
time the Gothic lines of the edifice has 
at last been solved. The design to be 
used has no precedent and is a dis- 
tinctly American contribution to the 
development of Gothic architecture. 
The area to be covered is nearly 16,000 
feet, and eighteen feet wider than the 
rotunda of St. Paul’s Cathedral in Lon- 
don. In the past it has been customary 
to cover such spaces by a dome, which 
is false to the Gothic tradition, or by a 
tower either octagonal or polygonal in 
shape. It was felt that to use the latter 
solution in this instance would give the 
building a topheavy appearance, as the 
space to be covered was four times that 
of any Gothic tower in existence. Dr. 
Ralph Adams Cram, the architect of 
the structure, finally hit upon a solu- 
tion of the problem. His plan calls 
for a tower sixty feet square, the in- 
terior top of which will be 235 feet 
from the pavement of the crossing 
below, giving a majestic sweep through 
vault and arch. 
The design solves the problem thus: 
At present the four corners of the cross- 
ing are huge piers carrying the four 





The old (upper) and new (lower) plans for 

the completion of the Cathedral. Architect 

Cram has replaced a polygonal by a square 
tower to solve the dome problem. 





Design for the stained glass window in the 

“Sports Bay” of the Cathedral. The medal- 

lions illustrate polo, golf, tennis, baseball, 

horse racing, rowing, track, football, and 
other sports. 


massive main arches. Just inside each 
of these main piers are smaller piers. 
The new plan calls for secondary 
arches to be thrown across from the 
main arches, starting from points just 
above the secondary piers. At their 
points of intersection these secondary 
arches form bases for the support of 
the tower. In this way the tower is 
gradually narrowed in until it con- 
verges into a normal tower with a di- 
ameter of sixty feet. Thus the tradi- 
tional central tower of the Gothic ca- 
thedral will be perpetuated in this 
modern Gothic cathedral. 


In other ways the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine bears out the ancient 
cathedral tradition. Dr. Cram _ has 
written that during the construction of 
the old cathedrals: “Nobles, men and 
women, princes and children, bent 
proud and haughty necks to the harness 
of carts loaded with wines, grains, oil, 
stone, wood, and all that is necessary 
for the wants of life or for the con- 
struction of a church.” Moreover, 


their enthusiasm did not end on the 
seventh day of “Help build the ca- 
thedral” week. It endured for years 
and showed itself unflaggingly patient 
in executing each detail as beautifully 
as the knowledge and skill of the time 
permitted. Similarly the funds for the 
erection of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine have been contributed by 
people of widely differing faiths. Or- 
thodox Jews have assisted as have Cath- 
olics and members of various Protestant 
denominations. The labor organiza- 
tions have assisted as faithfully as the 
millionaire. People of different lands 
and races have made their contribu- 
tions. A recent instance is the spe- 
cially designed silver alms dish pre- 
sented by King George of England 
through the British Ambassador. 


The greatest difference between the 
cathedral of today and those of past 
years is the difference in time required. 
Modern building methods and appa- 
ratus permit much greater speed than 
was formerly possible. In past ages 
centuries passed between the beginning 
and completion of a cathedral. In the 


present instance, though more than 
twenty years have elapsed since the 
work was begun, it seems likely that it 
will be completed within a relatively 
short period. 





The facade of the nave at the present stage 
of construction. 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


Wrecking crews are engaged in tearing 
down the John Hay and Henry Adams 
houses on the north side of Lafayette Square, 
Washington, directly opposite the White 
House. A skyscraper hotel will be erected on 
their sites. One after another, despite protests 
from many sources, the historic residences of 
Washington are being replaced with com- 
mercial structures. 


“Hello, New York,” came down from the 
sky in stentorian tones. The speaker, John 
Charles Thomas, was 4,000 feet above the 
street in a moving airplane, and spoke through 
the newly perfected amplifier of the Plane 
Speaker Corporation of Philadelphia, which 
was being demonstrated for the first time. 
He followed his greeting with various 
operatic airs. - 


Preparation of a complete history of the 
war, to fill 175 volumes, has been undertaken 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace under the direction of Prof. J. T. Shot- 
well of Columbia. The source material used 
alone would occupy 200 miles of shelving, 
and articles will be contributed by leaders of 
thought of every nation. 


The total output of American establishments 
engaged primarily in printing and publish- 
ing in the U. S. in 1925 was valued at $2,- 
269,638,230. Our output of newspapers and 
periodicals was valued at $1,321,610,733. 
Books published in that year totalled 
423,983,344 copies—an increase of 70,000,000 
over the preceding year. Of the total 79,- 
319,455 were textbooks for school use. 


rc 


Thomas A. Edison recently celebrated his 
80th birthday in the presence of distinguished 
friends who gathered from all parts of the 
country for the occasion. A movement has 
been started to found a university at Milan, 
Ohio, where Mr. Edison was born, using the 
Edison homestead as the nucleus of the 
buildings. 

& 


Ida Clyde Clark, in an article in the 
Century Magazine, urges that a woman may 
be chosen President of the U. S. The only 
present possibilities, she says, are Mrs. Long- 
worth, Miss Anne Morgan or Mrs. McCor- 
mick. If popularity were the criterion of 
choice, she adds, Mary Pickford would be the 
candidate of the older women,: and Helen 
Wills of the younger. 


The American opera, The King’s Hench- 
man, by Deems Taylor and Edna St. Vincent 
Millay (Scholastic, Feb. 19, page 14), 
achieved a brilliant success at its recent open- 
ing. The musician and librettist received ten 
curtain calls. The Metropolitan was sold out 
for its opening and for other performances 
announced, Mr. Taylor was immediately 
commissioned to write another opera. 


Commander Francesco de Pinedo, ace of 
Italian airmen, started his 30,000-mile four- 
continents flight by hopping from Sardinia to 
Bolama in Portuguese Guinea, thence to the 
Cape Verde Islands, and then in one 1875- 
mile jump to Fernando Noronha island on the 
Brazilian coast. He plans to fly through 
Argentina, over the Andes, north to the West 
Indies, Florida, to cross the continent twice to 
New York, and then home by way of New- 
foundland, Iceland, and Great Britian. 


Postmaster General New issued a stiff 
reprimand to Arthur C. Lueder, postmaster 
of Chicago, for partisan political activity in 
the recent mayoralty primaries. “The Post- 
office Department cannot with propriety en- 
gage in partisan affairs,” he said. The pri- 
maries resulted in the victorious come-back 
of William Hale Thompson, former Repub- 
lican mayor and boss of the so-called German 
machine of Chicago. Mayor Dever was re- 
nominated by the Democrats with little 
opposition. , 

1) 


The Texas Serate voted to repeal the act 
of amnesty granted to former Governor James 
E. Ferguson, husband of “Ma,” after his im- 
peachment several years ago. Ferguson thus 
loses his right to hold public office again. 


Fist fights on the floor of Congress en- 
livened recent sessions. One was between 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia and Senator 
Burton Wheeler of Montana, both Democrats. 
In the House, Representatives Strong, Tin- 
cher, and Bioom, also engaged in pugilism. 


President Coolidge’s tribute to Washington 
on the latter’s birthday before a joint session 
of Congress was heard by radio throughout 
Europe. a 


The Carnegie Foundation for International 
Peace began the publication of a quarterly 
review, L’Esprit International (The Interna- 
tional Mind), at Paris to present the facts of 
international affairs in an impartial manner 
for readers in all countries. It is published 
in French under an international editorial com- 
mittee. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler is di- 
rector of the Foundation. 


The Fortnight Abroad 
(Concluded from Page 23) 


France 


The cables from Paris foreshadow some 
kind of change of heart on the payment of 
the Franco-American debt. The Mellon- 
Berenger agreement, it will be remembered, 
has been hanging fire for nine months, during 
most of which the Poincare government has 
been struggling with its internal financial 
problems. While the debt agreement has in- 
curred the stubborn hostility of the French 
public and Parliament, the Cabinet is willing 
to make some concessions, and Poincare has 
proposed to Secretary Mellon that France will 
pay this year $30,000,000, which is equivalent 
to the first installment under the Berenger 
pact. The offer would not affect the ultimate 
decision regarding the debt, but is made 
pending ratification or rejection of the agree- 
ment by the Chamber of Deputies. A similar 
arrangement has been offered to Great Brit- 
ain, as the Churchill-Caillaux agreement on 
the Franco-British debt is also unratified. 


Portugal 


Reports of the abdication of General Car- 
mona, the Portuguese dictator, are “greatly 
exaggerated,” like those of the death of Mark 
Twain. Carmona is still in power and has 
put down the revolts against him with Mus- 
solinian thoroughness. He promises that his 
forcible dictatorship is but a temporary meas- 
ure, and will give way to parliamentary 
methods when the “threat of Communism”’ is 
past. 
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Three Buildings in the Public Eye 





The new New York County Court House, 
just dedicated, around which will cluster 
New York’s civic center. 





The mansion of Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Schles- 

inger on DuPont Circle, Washington, to 

which President Coolidge has moved while 

repairs are being made on the roof of the 
White House. 





“Clark’ s Folly,” the $6,000,000 org? of the 
late Montana er king, on Fifth Avenue, 


New York, which has been sold at half its 
value to be replaced by an apartment house. 
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Creative Youth 
(Concluded from Page 8) 


given to us during the class session. 
Charley sat down without further word, 
satisfied, it seemed, with his abrupt pro- 
motion from class fool to class funny- 
man. 


A few weeks later he told his parents 
that he had a job. It was in the base- 
ment of one of the new five-and-ten- 
«ent chain stores. When asked what he 
would get for his services, he returned 
a characteristic answer that he had not 
inquired, but that he thought it couldn’t 
be more than four dollars a week. Just 
everything that boy did seemed to point 
to a meager mental equipment. 


In school he dreamed but did not 
study, but in business he studied and 
ceased dreaming. His mastery of every 
operation within his humble field and 
his terrific drive at the tasks assigned 
brought results instantly. The school 
knows its scholars and grades them, 
but business knows its bright boys too, 
and the grading takes the stimulating 
form of more pay in the envelope. 
From the basement of one of these 
stores Charley started up until he was 
manager of a string of them. 


Later I became interested in the 
mystery of the creative life and par- 
ticularly in the sources of creative ef- 
fort. Everyone else seems to have that 
interest too. “Where do you get all of 
your ideas?” they always ask when 
they meet the author of a book. I knew 
enough not to ask Charley that fool 
question. No one knows where ideas 
come from. But sometimes we may tell 
what started them. 


Let me illustrate this a little further 
before I give Charley’s answer. The 
commonest question asked the story 
writer is about the originals of his char- 
acters. Most of the readers seem to 
think that these are careful portraits of 
friends and acquaintances with only the 
mames and addresses changed. Now 
that would be no fun for the writer; 
it would take a deal of trouble to do 
that sort of job; and I am quite certain 
that it would be no fun for his friends 
and acquaintances! 


The fact is that the writer cannot do 
so well with persons he knows inti- 
mately; it is the chance acquaintance, 
the merely passing stranger often, who 
gives him his best material. But even 
then it is only a hint or a suggestion 
that he needs, something to stir up the 
mysterious forces of his creative self; 
the rest is pure invention. 


A word said in the dark may start a 
complete novel; a gesture or a laugh 
of a passerby may be the beginning of 


a strong story; a newspaper clipping 
may offer all that is needed for a tale 
of adventure. The author’s pride, re- 
member, is not for the sources of his 
invention but for the invention itself. 


I might say in passing that so great 
is the public’s belief that the fiction 
writer is engaged in a species of pho- 
tography or accurate note-taking that 
it will not accept the truth from the 
author, so, finally, he ceases to tell them 
the truth about the matter. Either he 
remains silent or he invents ““whoppers” 
just to see them gasp. The public does 
not respect the creature that the artist 
makes out of his own mind-stuff or the 
image that he creates out of the absurd- 
est materials of his experience; it is 
always seeking for the “original” who 
sat for the portrait. ‘That was his fa- 
ther,” they will say knowingly in refer- 
ence to Mr. Well’s Mr. Polly. Mr. 
Wells may have had a hint from the 
existence of his father, but “Mr. Polly” 
is pure creative artistry. 


Writers and artists themselves, of 
course, understand all about this and 
will agree in private that the public 
doesn’t know what it is talking about. 
Now Charley, I maintain, was a cre- 
ative artist. He knew about the mystery 
of his mind and he respected it; and he 
knew exactly what had started him off 
in the career that brought his fortune 
and happiness. 


It was a bit of a conversation he had 
overheard while waiting with his father 
to buy a pair of shoes. Two well- 
dressed men of the clerical type had 
mentioned several instances of the vast 
margin of difference between the whole- 
sale price of most commodities of pop- 
ular usage and the price paid eventually 
by the consumer; and they had ad- 
vanced the theory that fortune was 
awaiting the men who would buy in 
quantity and dare to sell far below the 
present market. They gave vivid con- 
crete examples of organizations that 
had discovered the gold mine that lay 
hidden in just that procedure. 


From that time on his mind set itself 
to the problems involved; he read every- 
thing that touched on prices and dis- 
tribution; in imagination he lived the 
fairy life of one who controlled every 
step in a given production from raw ma- 
terial to the customer’s check, and, 
naturally, the life of school books be- 
came faded and dull. 

All the essentials of the plan that he 
pursued successfully, including employ- 
ment in the basement of a five-and-ten- 
cent store, were worked out in the 
dazed, dream-world he inhabited during 
his last year at school. Nearly all the 
problems he had confronted in those 
long hours of vivid thinking were, he 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


has assured me, the problems he met 
again in actual business; and the solu- 
tions of his serious dreaming were 
practically the roads out that common 
sense later dictated. 

There are two sorts of men in busi- 
ness, salaried persons and creative per- 
sons. Charley belonged to the kind 
who disdain the routine that leads to a 
safe if small wage; he was the inventor 
type who turns old accepted things into 
strange new things. He had the fierce 
absorption of the artist when in the act 
of creating the new out of the old; and 
at such times he might easily risk the 
charge of stupidity, but, in the long 
run, he becomes the wise man to whom 


‘all go for advice, whose very name 


among his own group is a symbol of su- 
perior intellect. And those of his 
earlier mates who used to laugh at him 
when boys together are the ones who, 
in their hour off for lunch, strut about 
in the pride of their iterated announce- 
ment, “Yes, I used to go to school with 
him! Yes, sir! Knew him just as well 
as I know my hat. Yes, sir!” 








An Adventurer in Letters 
(Concluded from Page 5) 


Reedy tradition, he started his own 
journal, All’s Well, a literary sheet, 
markedly personal and independent in 
tone. This paper is edited at his home, 
Gayeta Lodge, in the Ozark mountains, 
near Fayetteville, Arkansas. One who 
has visited him there writes: 


“In that house there is a library, most care- 
fully gathered, and no ordinary library 
either. For there are rare old vellum books, 
first editions, gift books from authors known 
the wide world over, walls covered with 
books, four or five thousand volumes at least. 
But it is a family not bookish and a man not 
bookish. Finger, a man of five feet nine, 
built like a pugilist, chops down trees, shears 
his own sheep, builds his own fences. And 
about the house youngsters with the glow of 
health on their cheeks play tennis, ride, shoot, 
work, tend their own orchard. For indoors 
there are music, chess, billiards, cards, any- 
thing. But it is a privilege to go to Gayeta 
Lodge on a winter’s night and be of the choice 
company that gathers there to read aloud be- 
fore the open fireplace. For the rare old cul- 
ture is there; that culture which in the past 
made for family circles in which home en- 
joyment was preferred to picture shows and 
joy-riding. Finger has gone into the wilds, 
but he has taken the best that civilization af- 
fords with him. Better still, perhaps, when 
men from cities, Carl Sandburg, Pierre Lov- 
ing, or Oscar Williams reach Arkansas, they 
lose little time before finding Gayeta Lodge.” 


Such is the home of the returned 
traveller who now writes down his tales 
of other lands and peoples so vividly 
that we almost feel the warmth of the 
campfires by which the tales were first 
told and hear the rush of the river and 
the stir of night-roving animals outside 
the magic circle of its light. 
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Distribution of Wealth 
(Continued from Page 7) 


tional mobility of labor. Workers move 
from place to place so readily that there 
is not much danger of local congestion 
of labor. The same occupation is likely to 
be about as remunerative, all things con- 
sidered, in one part of the country as in an- 
other. Sometimes there are local restrictions 
which, for a time, will maintain a difference 
between two localities. Except for restric- 
tions upon immigration, the same would be 
true for the whole world. We could not long 
maintain higher wages in\this country than 
in Europe or Asia if European and Asiatic 
laborers were permitted to come here in un- 
limited numbers. Nor can the western part 
of the country pay permanently higher wages 
than the eastern part if laborers are free to 
move from east to west. 

The same is true of horizontal occupational 
mobility. It is not so very difficult to change 
from one occupation to another requiring the 
same kind or degree of skill or training. What 
is more to the point is that the oncoming 
stream of youths who are looking for work 
for the first time can easily be diverted from 
one occupation to another if they require 
about the same skill or training. This will 
prevent an excessive congestion of one while 
the other remains undermanned. Generally 
speaking, there is equality of prosperity 
among occupations requiring the same kind 
or degree of training. Where this is not the 
case it is because of some restriction or preju- 
dice which destroys the mobility of labor. 


The Economic Ladder 


Our real problem is that of vertical occu- 
pational mobility. Its lack causes a great 
deal of the unemployment and poverty which 
exists in the civilized world today. Any 
country with aristocratic traditions, where 
the higher positions are all reserved for per- 
sons of noble or gentle birth, where the 
masses and the children of the masses are 
expected to be content in the positions 
“whereunto God has called them,” where 
there is no good system of free and universal 
education, will have a low degree of ver- 
tical mobility. The movement upward from 
the overcrowded to the less crowded rungs of 
the economic ladder will be slow and diffi- 
cult. Consequently the lower occupations will 
always be overcrowded, and there will be un- 
employment, low wages, and poverty among 
the masses. 

Democracy has been defined as an open 
road to talent. Where this open road exists, 
that is, where there ‘are no outward hin- 
drances to promotion, where every one is free 
to train himself for any position, however 
high, and the person who is best fitted for a 
position is pretty sure of getting it regardless 
of his race, color, family, or origin, there is 
a high degree of vertical mobility. Where, 
in addition to the open road upward, there 
is an excellent system of free education, 
under which every person, however poor, 
who is able and willing to study, may train 
himself for the higher or the very highest 
positions, there is still greater vertical mo- 
bility. A country in which these conditions 
exist will always have higher wages, or at 
least a more equitable distribution of wealth, 
than a country in which there is little vertical 
mobility. 

It goes without saying that the educational 
policy should not be content with merely 
training for the skilled trades and the lower 
clerical positions. It is more important that 
men should be trained, if they can be, for the 
very highest business and managerial posi- 
tions. There is always a scarcity of men for 
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these positions, and this scarcity is the limit- 
ing factor in industrial expansion. As a 
chain is only as strong as its weakest link, 
an industry is only as great as its scarcest 
factor will permit it to be. That scarcest 
factor is usually the number of men of vision, 
enterprise and organizing capacity, who can 
manage to keep an industry going and to 
pay all its expenses out of its receipts. Where 
there are large numbers of such men there 
will be industrial expansion and a large de- 
mand for labor of all grades. Where there 
are few such men there will be little indus- 
trial expansion and little demand for labor. 


The American Experiment 


As a matter of historical fact, we in the 
United States, with our system of free and 
universal education, have created a high de- 
gree of vertical mobility, especially in the 
North and West. We have managed to 
develop large numbers of competent men for 
the higher managerial positions. This, more 
than anything else, explains our great indus- 
trial expansion and our great demand for 
labor. So long as we were importing im- 
migrant labor by the millions, the supply 
kept up with the demand, and wages could 
not rise appreciably. As soon as we re- 
stricted immigration, the supply of labor did 
not quite keep up with the demand, and real 
wages began to rise noticeably. 


Our nearest neighbor on the South, Mexico 
has not, in the past, had as good a system of 
popular education as we have. As a conse- 
quence, the lower rungs of the economic lad- 
der are more overcrowded, while men are 
scarcer on the higher rungs in Mexico than 
in the United States. If it were otherwise, 
laborers would be migrating from the United 


Woodrow Wilson alee 


By Alfred D. Jacob, George School, Bucks County, Pa. 


wy OODROW WILSON was among the 
} most practically idealistic, self-sacrificing 
and devoted presidents the United States 

His leadership was recognized by the 


international agreement were ceaseless. 
realization of this ideal he will be acclaimed as the 
instigator of the plan which will save more human 
lives than any surgical operation or medical pre- 
ventive and alleviate more pain than any anaesthetic. 


His devotion to duty was astounding. His consideration was for the 
people, whose interests lay close to his heart, and never for personal 
He saw a way to benefit the world and threw his entire energy 
into making it effective, even to the sacrifice of his own health and life. 


The world can never forget nor cease to appreciate his noble char- 
acter, his utter disregard of self in striving for the ends he sought, and 
his contribution of an actual foundation on which eventually must be 
Through this organization a stronger, greater 
brotherhood of nations and races will arise. 


One of twelve prize-winning essays written in the recent international high 
The essays are used by permission of the 
National Council for Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
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States to Mexico. As it is, laborers are mi- 
grating in large numbers from Mexico to the 
United States. They even threaten our wage 
scale. Besides, Mexico has not trained so 
many men for the higher economic positions. 
Consequently, her industries have not ex- 
panded much except as industrial leaders and 
capital from the United States have migrated 
to Mexico and started new industrial enter- 
prises. In short, we have been showing the 
world how to improve the distribution of 
wealth by increasing the vertical mobility of 
labor, though there is much yet ‘to be done. 

This is the conclusion of the whole matter. 
After violence and fraud in all their multi- 
farious forms are prevented, it is still neces- 
sary to increase the vertical mobility of labor. 
When these things are accomplished we shall 
have an equitable distribution of wealth and 
no undeserved poverty at all. 
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John Keats 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


pathy, he saw exactly the imagined 
garlands of red roses on the white oxen 
going, in ancient Greece, to the sacri- 
fice; he felt the warmth of the jewels 
Madeline had just taken off. Such 
things as these are in any of his poems. 


So he has power to live in the sight 
and smell and taste and touch of a 
physical world. He has more than 
that, and this is a third gift. He was 
alive to his own experiences and those 
of other people. Things that happened 
to him did stir him—a book so good it 
kept him up all night reading, a spring 
morning in Enggland or Greece, talking 
philosophy with a friend, a play of 
Shakespeare, the death of his brother, 
the question of how to earn his own 
living, the right of a man to think and 
to talk as he wants to ,the pleasure of 
a good meal, seeing a picture or hear- 
ing an old song, walking home from a 
party with a pretty girl. He got the 
thoughts and happiness and uncertain- 
ties that came, day in and day out, the 
points of life, big and little, that touch 
us, the imaginations and sudden ideas 
that call us to action and thought and 
feeling. John Keats felt his own life 
and the life of his friends, and he felt, 
too, the imagined world that came to 
him when he turned away from his or- 
dinary occupation—the world of St. 
Agnes Eve and Hyperion and Lamia 
and La Belle Dame Sans Merci and 
Endymion. In this imagined world of 
feeling and idea, as in the physical one, 
he lived with tremendous energy. 

John Keats, then, had the power to 
say almost perfectly what he wished 
to; he had a tremendous physical real- 
ization of living; and he knew the ex- 
periences and moods and thoughts of 
men and of his own imagining. He 
could have had all these and not have 
been a great poet. Great poems have 
more than music and the beauty of 
words, and keenness of sense, and vivid 
experience. John Keats had another 
gift; and here I get back to my word 
“friendship.” At the end of The Gre- 
cian Urn, Keats wrote, 


When old age shall this generation waste 
Thou shalt remain 





a friend to man. 
The fourth quality for great poetry is 
in the phrase—‘‘a friend to man.” 
Keats meant by what he said here that 
the urn in some way can explain the 
difficulties and bewilderments of living, 
that it can typify some lasting beauty 
and satisfaction which can go on with 
us and make life good in spite of dis- 
satisfaction. The urn is a “friend” 
because it does the greatest service that 
a friend can do—it helps to put true 
meaning into things. John Keats’ 





poetry does put true meaning into 
things; and he was a great poet because 
he was wise enough to take a physical 
experience or an idea and place it 
where it belonged as part of life that 
he and others have to live. If it is a 
valuable experience or idea, he says it 
is and shows why. The subject he 
writes of is not, to him, most important. 
He writes of Grecian urns and night- 
ingales; but he might have written 
about something else. He prefers the 
nightingale and the Grecian urn because 
they are themselves beautiful; but that 
is not his chief interest in them. They 
are beautiful in themselves, to be sure; 
but for him they are a symbol of the 
beauty which can exist in almost any- 
thing. Keats wanted to emphasize just 
this need of finding beauty in whatever 
things that come to us. He wanted to 
emphasize his belief that beauty can be 
found in them if we see deeply enough. 
He believed there existed “a principle 
of beauty—in all things.” It was be- 
cause he liked a Grecian urn and night- 
ingales that he used them as subjects; 
if he had liked New England stone 
walls or a horse race or hills or cats 
or steel mills, he’ would have used 
them, and used them in such a way as 
to let us see the lasting beauty in them, 
their comfort and help and encourage- 
men. John Keats was a very normal 
young man. Without his poetry he 
hight have been a jockey, or a journal- 
ist, or a livery stable keeper like his 
father, or a doctor as he planned to be. 
He had the capacity to be normal plus 
a power to be vastly more. This 
“vastly more” is his gift of technical 
perfection, his keen physical delight in 
the world, his knowledge and sympathy 
with men, and then, beyond and uniting 
all these, his certainty that all he saw 
and felt and imagined meant something 
important to him and might mean some- 
thing important to other people. And 
being a friend to men, he wanted them 
to share his knowledge and his delight 
in living. 

Some poets use poetry merely as a 
curious and beautiful by-path; John 
Keats never did. To be sure, some- 
times he wrote of rather curious and 
beatiful subjects, but as he used them 
they emphasized sane qualities that are 
helpful. He found in what he liked to 
talk about—the nightingale, autumn, 
whatever it was—a meaning helpful, so 
he thought, to everyone. An expression 
of beauty, physical and spiritual, and a 
sane, vigorous, energetic truthfulness 
are great qualities of Keats’ poetry. 
Poetry to him was a form of sane and 
noble action. A poet, Keats was sure, 
has to arrive at a sensible conclusion; 
it is his business to find that truth, just 
as much as it is a physicist’s. A poet’s 
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way is different from a physicist’s. But 
when John Keats writes the Grecian 
Urn, he is trying to find and to tell the 
truth quite as much as a physicist tries 
to find and tell it. The truth John 
Keats tells is truth concerning an im- 
portant thing—how to get along in the 
bewildering activity of being alive. 

For, after all, to be great, a poet 
must be useful. He must have a part 
in the best that men are trying to do. 
The great poet is a man who, express- 
ing himself in the terms of his art, can, 
because of his sympathy with life, help 
toward a gracious and noble activity 
in living. To help in this, Keats or 
anyone else needs more than technique, 
keen physical sense, and vivid realiza- 
tion of his own experiences and those 
of other men. These are not enough. 
Beyond these, the poet needs a great 
mind, a great sympathy with people, 
and an insight that sees meaning below 
the complex and bewildering surface. 
This insight, this sense of the meaning 
under all the contradictions, this pat- 
tern, I believe Keats had. 


This essay by Professor Hunt is reprinted 
by courtesy of the University of Pittsburgh 
Record. 








The Constitution, III 
(Concluded from Page 11 ) 


vote a Vice-President from the two 
candidates standing highest in the list 
of candidates for that office. The in- 
stitution of the Electoral College, long 
since recognized as a perfunctory for- 
mality, is one of the few provisions of 
the Constitution that seem to have out- 
lived their usefulness. Its abolition is 
undoubtedly but a matter of time. 

The Constitution provides that the 
Vice-President shall be chairman of the 
Senate. As stated earlier, there is a 
growing belief that this official should 
devote his entire time to helping the 
President attend to the enormous duties 
of the Presidency. _He not only could 
be of genuine assistance in this work, 
but could at the same time be prepar- 
ing himself for the position of Presi- 
dent, which office the Constitution pro- 
vides that he shall assume if the Presi- 
dent is removed through death or other 
cause. 

The makers of the Constitution fore- 
saw that some President might prove 
unworthy. Any President, Vive-Presi- 
dent, or other Federal officer may, 
therefore, be impeached and called be- 
fore the Senate to answer charges of 
treason, bribery, or “other high crimes,” 
and if deemed guilty by that body, is 
dismissed from office. Although this 
procedure has been attempted (against 
Andrew Johnson), no President has 
ever yet been found guilty. 
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CONACHER 


Champions of Ice and Snow 


INTER sports belong to youth. 

One must be young in body or 
in mind to prefer standing on the wind- 
swept shores of a frozen lake to watch 
a skating event flash to its conclusion 
when one might be at home or at a 
movie with one’s interest in outdoor 
sport carefully laid away pending the 
opening of the more clement baseball 
and track seasons. 

Yet there were sufficient enthusiasts 
present fittingly to acclaim the exploit 
of Charlie Gorman, Canadian champion 
of St. Johns, New Brunswick, who re- 
cently captured the International Ama- 
teur Outdoor Speed Skating Champion- 
ship at Saranac Lake, and also broke 
the world’s record in the semi-final of 
the one-sixth mile. The Canadian 
champion skated the distance in 
0:24 4-5. In the finals he outscored 
Valentine Bialis of Lake Placid, the 
defending champion. 


Two other heroes of the winter sport. 


world are Leonhard Seppala and his 
lead dog Togo. The two have for the 
last two years won first place in the 
American-Canadian dog-team race held 
at Poland Springs, Maine. They are 
even better known, however, for their 
heroic drive two years ago through 240 
miles of adverse Arctic conditions, with 
a sled load of diphtheria serum for the 
stricken city of Nome. The two were 
recently congratulated by Captain 
Roald Amundsen in Madison Square 
Garden. Togo holds more records than 
any dog in Alaska, and Seppala says 
that the credit is all Togo’s as well; 
that he himself is merely the driver. 

A devotee of winter sports who is 
considered by many the best all-around 
athlete in the world is Lionel Con- 
acher, member of the New York Amer- 
icans Hockey Team. At twenty-six he 
is known as the Babe Ruth of hockey, 
the greatest individual star, and the 
highest salaried player in the history of 
the sport. In addition he has excelled 
in baseball, football, lacrosse and row- 
ing and held the Canadian boxing cham- 
pionship. The famous Jim Thorpe did 
not star in as many varieties of sport 
as Conacher has done. 








Vanity cases and jars of cosmetics in use 
3,000 years before Christ, were excavated by 
representatives of the Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on the site of Ur of 
the Chaldees. Vaulted arches similar to the 
Gothic were also discovered. 


| 

“Rinaldo and Armida,” said to be the finest 
allegorical work of the Flemish master, An- 
thony Van Dyck, was bought ‘by Jacob Ep- 
stein, a Baltimore merchant, for $250,000. 
Epstein, once a peddler, now owns a million 
dollars worth of paintings. A group of 
British art lovers tried to raise a fund to 
save the picture for the National Gallery, 
but failed. 











The 
Shoe of 
Champions 


Make the Team 


Lead your school colors to 
victory . help win the 
championship. 


The Spalding Racing Shoe has 
been called the “winged flyer” 
of the track. It clips seconds 
from records. 

You, too, can have the same 
shoe . . . the same design, the 
same materials ... as used by 
champions in making practically 
every World and Olympic track 
record. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. can 
outfit you complete, not only 
with track shoes but with 
athletic shirts, pants 

everything to help you win. 


Catolog free. 


44 ig vibbere 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago 
. . - all large cities 























ANNOUNCING 


The 1926-1927 competition for prizes 
offered by The Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany for sculpture, using white soap as 
a medium. Competition closes May 31, 
1927. 


For particulars, address: 
Committee on Arrangements 
National Small Sculpture Competition 
80 East 11th Street 
New York City 
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The Tale That Cost a Dollar 


(Continued from Page 4) 


him about the ankle and his foot struck a 
root, so that he fell headlong, striking his 
head against a tree-trunk. The silver- 
sprinkled sky whirled wildly and then all 
went black. 

He woke to the touch of delicate light 
hands bathing his face with cool water, but 
lay with fast-closed eyes, believing, hoping 
that it was a dream. Presently, though still 
faint and weary and in pain, he opened his 
eyes to see the face of the maiden as she 
bent over him, and the cloud of soft hair 
that rippled as silk grass ripples when 
touched by the breeze. As he looked, finding 
something gentle and kind in the face, he 
chanced to see the white moon, great and 
cold, rushing swiftly through an army of 
silver clouds. The sight was new and ter- 
rible and he grew dizzy and faint. Some- 
thing evil seemed to have stolen the warmth 
from the sky so that the birds had died and 
the flowers withered. 

With eyelids closed he wrestled with his 
fear and heard the golden voice of the girl 
saying again and again: 

“Am I not your friend in this lonely place? 
Am I not your friend? Why then do you 
run from me?” 

In spite of his fear he was wrapped in 
happiness at the words, for he knew that he 
had been long lonely, though he had not told 
himself until then. Yet the darkness 
stretching wide and the stars and the shad- 
ows made him chill at heart, though like a 
true man he strove to master his fear. While 
he kept his eyes closed it was well enough 
but to open them on the sunless world was 
pain. For all that, he nerved himself to 
speak. 

“Yes. Let us go,” he said, “from this 
world of shadows,” and she, thinking that 
he meant the place of the witch, took his 
hand and said, “Yes. Let us go, my new- 
found friend.” 

He rose to his feet then and said that he 
was ready, though he covered his eyes with 
his hand. Then she told him to wait, say- 
ing she knew of a hollow place in a tree in 
which was a flint the old .witch had hidden, 
and the armadillo had told her there was 
some magic in it, though what that magic 
power was he did not know, except that it 
had the power to cut down trees. It would 
be well, she added, for them to take it with 
them. 

Great was his loneliness while she was 
away, and though he opened his eyes once, 
all things were so strange and cold and silent 
that he closed them again. Once he heard 
the shrieking voice of the witch-woman under 
the ground and he wondered why the sound 
was so muffled. Had she, too, come near to 
death in the black world? Again he heard 
the voice of the owl, melancholy and solemn. 

But his new-found friend came soon, to 
his joy, and she gave him the flint and took 
his hand to lead him, for he dared not open 
his eyes because of the moon, and she thought 
him sightless. So all that night they ran 
thus, hand in hand, over places where there 
were cruel sharp stones, across mist-blown 
swamps and pantano lands, and where the 
way was hard he carried the maiden, though 
he always kept his eyes closed and trusted 
to her guidance. 

So the girl was strong and helpful to him 
until the dark began to pass, then, with the 
rose of dawn the lad cried joyfully, “I fear 
no more now and am strong again. Per- 
haps it is the magic of the flint that makes 
me so.” 


But she said, “Alas! I fear that the stone 
we carry is not good but evil. Let us throw 
it away, for I grow weak and afraid and ill 
at ease. Greatly I fear the sky so hard and 
blue, my new-found friend.” 

Hearing that, he laughed a little and called 
her his Golden One and bade her trust in 
him, so she was comforted a little, though 
still afraid. Then, as the rose and gold of 
sunrise sped across the sky and the thousand 
birds awoke and burst into song, his heart 
was full of happiness, but she, having heard 
no such noise before, wept with the utter 
pain of it, clasping her hands over her ears. 
Her eyes, too, were full of burning pain be- 
cause of the growing flood of light. Still, 
she fought with her fear for a while, though 
she was sadly longing for the friendly dark. 
But when the sun came up in his brilliancy 
and the boy greeted it with a great shout of 
joy, she was as one stunned and said: 


“Alas! Go, dear lad, and leave me to die 
all parched and withered. For into the 
burning light I cannot go. My eyes are 
scorched and my brain is on fire. The sweet 
silence is no more and the heart of night is 
dead.” 

At that sad speech the lad was full of 
grief lest he should lose his new-found friend, 
so he pulled from the trees light-green 
branches and wove them into a canopy and 
bound about her brow a veil of cool green- 
ness, then lifting her in his arms, he went 
on happy in the singing sunshine, yet sad 
because she was white-faced and full of 
strange tremblings. At noon, when the heat 
of day was like brass and the sky was fierce 
with light, they came to a place of tender 
green coolness where was a vine-hung hol- 
low in the mountain side, and there they 
rested awhile. The lad made for the maid 
a seat of matted leaves and mosses and 
brought to her berries and fruits and tender 
roots, and for drink, cool water in a leaf. 


So at last came the light between day and 
night when neither was afraid, she brave at 
heart because of the passing of the burning 
light of day and he fearless because the night 
of sorrow had not yet come. Hand in hand 
they went towards a great plain all flower- 
spangled and smiling. 

The witch they had forgotten, or thinking 
of her had supposed her to be fast in her 
own place. Yet it was not so, for deep in 
the burrow in which she had vainly tried to 
go back and as vainly tried to go forward 
she had her mind made up to escape by some 
means. With a mighty heave, for she was 
of great strength, she burst her way out of 
the ground and then stood, shaking the dirt 
out of her eyes and her ears and her hair. 
That done she sought the boy and the girl, 
but found no trace of them. At last the 
armadillo who always tells secrets, told her 
of what had happened, so she sought the 
magic flint, the terrible cutting flint which 
she could throw to kill. Finding it, too, gone, 
she was in mad rage, whirling, leaping, and 
screaming. Another moment and she left the 
place, going in mighty leaps, her bow and 
arrow in her hand, and soon from the top 
of a hill she saw the boy and girl as they 
stood looking at the smiling valley. 

Now that walley was the valley of the 
huanacos wherein the witch was powerless, 
and that she well knew. Did the two once 
gain the shelter of the mountains, all her 
witcheries would be of no avail. Indeed, 
that very thing the sentinel huanaco was 
telling the children at the very moment the 
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witch caught sight of them, and the animal 
bade them haste lest the witch touch them 
before they crossed the plain. So hand in 
hand, boy and girl ran, and seeing them so 
near safety the witch went over the ground 
like a horse, bounding over bush and stone, 
taking five yards at each stride. 

Then to help the children, from right and 
from left came huanacos, by tens and twenties 
and hundreds, their proud heads held high, 
their soft eyes full of loving kindness, and 
they ran by the side of the two who fied, 
and some formed in a body behind them so 
that the arrows shot by the witch could not 
touch boy or girl, though many a good 
huanaco laid down his life, thus shielding 
them. 

Seeing the pass to which things had come, 
the old witch bethought her of another plan, 
and taking her magic arrow she shot it high 
in the air so that it passed over the herd 
of huanacos and fell to earth for in front 
of the boy and girl. As soon as the shaft 
touched the ground it split into a thousand 
pieces, each no thicker than spider silk, and 
each fragment took root ard became a tree. 
In a single moment the whole plain was 
covered with a thick, solemn tangle of forest 
through which no living creature could hope 
to pass, and sadly enough, boy and girl 
turned to behold the witch coming toward 
them fast. But all about her feet were the 
animal friends of the boy and girl, foxes and 
small creatures, while about her head flew 
many tinamou-partridges, so that soon she 
was forced to slacken her pace. Then to boy 
and girl came a puma, smooth and beautiful, 
and it said, “El pedernal! El pedernal! and 
they at once remembered the magic flint. 

Taking the stone and poising it the lad 
threw with all his might. Through the air 
it hummed, and hearing the music of it the 
old witch gave a piercing yell, for well she 
knew its power. Straight toward the forest 
the stone flew, and before it trees: fell to 
right and left as though the stone had been 
a,great and keen axe handled by a giant, 
and the path it made was straight and open 
and clear, so that through the gap they saw 
the valley. Again the huanacos closed about 
the boy and girl so that nothing might harm 
them, and down through the straight opening 
they all went. Nor was that all. Having 
cut a way through the forest tangle the flint 
dropped and buried itself into the ground, 
boring down and down, until it fell into the 
lake of clear water that lies hidden under 
the ground. Out of the hole came bubbling 
a stream of water, silver and cool, and it 
flowed down the gap in the forest and passed 
out on the farther side, then split to run on 
both sides of the witch, to whom water was 
death. Deeper and deeper became the water 
until it covered the very colina on which she 
stood, and when at last the water touched 
her feet, she melted as sugar does. 

“The stream,” said the old woman who 
told us the tale, “went on and on and be- 
came Laguna Viedma, and the forest is the 
forest you see. As for the boy and the girl, 
they became man and wife and lived in the 
place where we now sit for many, many 
years, and about them stayed many huanacos 
and deer and tinamou, and the sorry past 
was soon forgotten like a last year’s nest.” 

. - « 

Having said all that, the old woman, 
whose face was wrinkled and brown, drew 
a white woolen poncho over her shoulders 
and eyed me. After a while she said that 
she had told that tale to four men at differ- 
ent times and each of them had liked it so 
well that he had given her a dollar of silver. 

“And,” said she with spirit, “I can show 
you the dollars to prove that what I say is 


(Concluded on Next Page ) 
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true.” So getting up she went into the house 
and soon came out again with four silver 
coins, carrying them in her open palm. For 
a little while she was silent and so was I, 
and the men sitting around pretended to be 
inattentive and lit cigarettes and blew smoke 
rings, jangling their big spurs now and then. 
Presently the old woman said: 

“Some day a brave caballero will hear the 
tale and he will make the four dollars to be 
five.” 

Thinking it well to be counted brave, and 
hoping that I was a gentleman, I brought 
her expectations to pass, having a dollar with 
me, as luck had it. And certainly I think 
that the tale was worth a dollar, and if it 
is not, then it was worth many dollars to rest 
a while in that quiet place and to meet such 
worthy and simple folk. 








Remodeling the Turk 
(Concluded from Page 17) 


Angora is safe from coastal attack, and is 
situated in an agricultural section from which 
an ample food supply may be obtained. . It 
is connected with Constantinople by rail. The 
old-fashioned Turkish town was, of course, 
inadequate for the proper housing of the gov- 
ernment services, and accordingly the gov- 
ernment has put forth much effort to improve 
it. Government buildings and houses have 
been erected, streets and roads have been im- 
proved and advanced sanitation has been at- 
tempted. Many of the foreign diplomats still 
reside in Constantinople and perform their 
business with the government through occa- 
sional visits to the capital. 


The visitor to Turkey is certain to be im- 
pressed with the revolutionary changes which 
have taken place in headgear and dress. The 
distinctive colors and picturesque attire of the 
Turks have given place to the drab uniform- 
ity of the West. Prior to the war it would 
have been unthinkable for the Turk to wear 
a hat, the badge of the western infidel. Today, 
largely through the “request” of the President, 
the hat is replacing the fez. Opposition to 
this change developed in some of the outlying 
villages. In one case forty rioters who 
paraded, shouting “We don’t want hats,” were 
arrested. In the cities, however, the fez ,has 
practically disappeared. Similarly the Presi- 
dent advised the women to abandon the veil, 
and the sight of Turkish women on the streets 
with unveiled faces is in sharp contrast to the 
pre-revolutionary custom. Turkish women 
are in many cases affecting the short skirt 
of the western flapper. The abolition of the 
polygamous marriage has further added to the 
new feminine freedom. ‘The attempt of the 
government to aid in the revolution in social 
habits is illustrated by the officially spon- 
sored teas and dances at the government club- 
house in Angora. The dances have evidently 
become popular and women are much in de- 
mand as partners. Prior to the revolution the 
appearance of a woman in public in this 
manner would have led to her arrest. Women 
are entering productive work in large num- 
bers, under the stimulus of Kemal’s progres- 
sive wife, and are training for the profes- 
sions hitherto monopolized by men. The tra- 
ditional Moslem calendar has given place to 
the Gregorian calendar of the west. ‘The in- 
troduction of many other western ideas in 
education, sports, law, industry, medicine, and 
culture generally is apparent throughout the 
new Turkey. 

The lack of business ability shown by the 
Turk in times past has caused many critics 
to prophesy that the new Republic will fail 
for want of economic stability. In the past 


it is true that the Turk has shown a greater 
inclination for military service and govern- 
mental administration than for business. 
Most of the trade in Turkey has been con- 
ducted by foreigners. Now, however, the 
Turk is showing a determination to master 
the rudiments of commerce and finance and 
to place his country on a firm economic 
foundation through his own efforts. A real- 
ization that if the economic activities of the 
country are in the hands of foreigners, Turkey 
cannot be a free and self-sufficient nation, has 
prompted this resolve. Special efforts toward 
educating the younger Turks have been made. 
In order to train the Turk in business the 
government has required that a certain per- 
centage of employees of firms engaged in 
commerce and finance shall be Turkish. Arti- 
ficial aids to business are invoked by an order 
requiring that government officials shall wear 
clothing and footwear of Turkish manufac- 
ture. Thus the Turks are attempting to 
secure control of their own economic order. 
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The Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from Page 13) 


Vine-leaves tap my window, 

The snail-track shines on the stones; 
Dew-drops flash from the chinaberry tree 
Repeating two clear tones. 


It is morning, I awake from a bed of silence, 

Shining I rise from the starless waters of 
sleep. 

The walls are about me still as in the evening, 

I am the same, and the same name still I keep. 

The earth revolves with me, yet makes no 
motion, 

The stars pale silently in a coral sky. 

In a whistling void I stand before my mirror, 

Unconcerned, and tie my tie. 


There are horses neighing on far-off hills 
Tossing their long white manes, 

And mountains flash in the rose-white dusk, 
Their shoulders black with rains... 

It is morning, I stand by the mirror 

And surprise my soul once more; 

The blue air rushes above my ceiling, 
There are suns beneath my floor... 


. . It is morning, Senlin says, I ascend from 

darkness 

And depart on the winds of space for I 
know not where; 

My watch is wound, a key is in my pocket, 

And the sky is darkened as I descend the 
stair. 

There are shadows 
clouds in heaven, 

And a god among the stars; and I will go 

Thinking of him as I might think of daybreak 

And humming a tune I know ..... 


across the windows, 


Vine-leaves tap at the window, 
Dew-drops sing to the garden stones, 
The robin chirps in the chinaberry tree 
Repeating three clear tones. 
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You Can’t Always Tell 
from the Campus 


The case of W, E. Thau is another ex- 
ample of unforeseen opportunities af- 
forded to a man with a healthy aptitude 
for getting things done. He played foot- 
ball, baseball, and basketball. He studied 
engineering. 


After the usual training of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati he went to work in 
the General Engineering Department of 
the Westinghouse organization. Later he 
became Engineer in Charge of the Marine 
Section, handling all marine and gov- 
ernment application jobs. That was six 
years ago. 

Within Thau’s time, the Diesel-electric 
drive has come to be the most advanced 
method of ship propulsion. By means 
of it the man in the pilot house controls 
his vessel as easily and surely as the 
driver of an automobile. Also, this sys- 
tem uses about one-third the fuel of the 
ordinary steamship—an enormous sav- 
ing in dollars, cargo space and weight. 
Of all the Diesel- electric marine instal- 
lations in the world today, 70 per cent 
are Westinghouse. 

Thau and his associates determine how 
practical is each application proposed. 
They diagnose each customer’s needs. 
They prescribe the right Westinghouse 
equipment. 

Thus does the Westinghouse application 
engineer combine commercial and en- 
gineering sense to advance the interests 
of the customer being served. 





E. THAU 


Where do young college graduates get 
when they enter a large industrial or- 
ganization is a question that is fre- 
quently asked. This and other adver- 


tisements relate the progress made bh 
college men who came with Westinghouse 
during the past ten years. 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


I. The Seekers Club has not met for a long time. 
Instead of ep current events and the more 
ractical type of literature at the end of the 
esson it might be well to let part of the class 
organize themselves into a Senate of extemporan- 
eous speakers from high schools from various 
sections of the country. The cities represented 
here have been chosen at random to give a sug- 
gestion. Represent the locality which appeals to 
you. 

a. Speaker from bee any D. C. Woodrow 
Wilson. The first speaker has the honor of open- 
ing a meeting and the obligation of setting the 
tone. Before you begin your talk on ilson 
speak of the importance of the present occasion 
and of your appreciation of the honor in repre- 
senting the boys and girls from your school. 
Supplement the sentiments given in the essay 
with information and opinions from your own 
reading. 

b. Boston. Remodeling the Turk. Remember to 
acknowledge the previous speaker by connecting 
what he has said with your own subject. Explain 
why we have not an ambassador to Turkey 
since the War. Make plain the new situation in 
Turkey. 

c.Cleveland Rail mergers. Show the class on 
a map what territory the great trunk lines cover. 
Point out what the advantages to travelers there 
might be. Explain why the final consolidation is 
not likely to be a simple matter. 

d. Denver. Tell the class how tunnels are 
built under modern construction and then show 
on the map the mileage which will be cut off 
between Denver and Salt Lake. 

e. Portland. Distribution of Wealth. Pick up 
the thread of discussion from the last speaker by 
explaining how the ability to cover long distances 
with ease is sosgene> for certain labor condi- 
tions. Then explain what is meant by horizontal 
and vertical distribution of labor. 

f. Des Moines. McNary-Haugen Bill. Explain 
what this bill means and why the cost of opera- 
tion may defeat the plan. 

g. Chicago. Can the Stage Clean Up Itself? 
Make your appeai to the attention of your audi- 
ence by show:ng the importance of plays approved 
in New York, to Chicago and all other cities in- 
terested in the legitimate stage. 

h. Philadelphia. Emphasize the renown of Mr. 
Bok and explain the Advertising Prizes. 

i. Pittsburgh. Creative Art Collections. Men- 
tion the great work of Andrew Carnegie in es- 
tablishing in your city an art center which has 
become international in importance. Then discuss 
Mr. Phillips’ collection and his ideas for making 
his collection of permanent value to serious stud- 
ents of art. 

j. Baltimore. Saving Smithsonian. Tell why 
James Smithson has also been a great benefactor. 
A best seller last year took the Institute seriously 
to task. Show that the critic did not understand 
the real situation. Tell why the Institute should 
receive generous federal support. 

k. Columbus. Battle of the Books. Explain 
what the Literary Guild aims to do and why pub- 
lishers might not be willing to give enthusiastic 
support. 

1. New York. Tell the class something of 
Michelangelo’s gone in building the dome of 
St. Peter’s in Rome. Then show that the archi- 
tect of St. John the Divine has an equally new 
problem. Tell the class how it is being solved. 


II. The Critics of the Coffee Shop. 


Those of the class who did not join the Senate 
would do well to sit at their ease and listen to 
the discussion of matters literary in the Addison- 
ian fashion. 


a. John Keats. Bring a copy of Keats’ poems 
tc class with passages marked which illustrate 
Mr. Hunt’s four points. Be very careful not to 
make your selection too long and do read them 
aloud at home until you can be sure that you 
can read them smoothly. 

b. Try Mr. Hunt’s four qualities for poetry on 
the poems of Ralph Hodgson. Which do you 
think he possesses most? Which least? 

c. Conrad Aiken. Are the trout ever likely to 
swim down the street? Then what is the poet 
saying? KRead this with your - ~ crossed to 
catch the twisted smile of it. orning Song. 
Watch the colors and the light air of the spring 
morning as Senlin stands on this “swiftly telling 
planet,” Earth, and perform very much as you do 
almost any morning. See if you can get the deli- 
ots, tun without tearing the stanzas apart too 
much. 

d. An Adventurer in Letters and Life. In 
sketching the life of a man of letters remember 
that it is his work and not the fact that he was 
born that is important. Notice how Mr. O’Neill 
takes cognizance of this fact throughout his paper. 


Outline the paper by paragraph topics and then 
notice the proportion of space which is given to 
works, sources of subjects, personal characteristics. 

e. The Tale That Cost a Dollar. Titles are 
made in various ways. Sometimes a story bears 
the name of the kero, or the setting, or a com- 
bination of the two, or a significant detail like 
the “Scarlet Letter,”’ or the situation. How was 
this story named? Was that a clever thing to 
do? Why? The story is written in the first 
person. What advantages does the author have 
who is the hero of this tale? What disadvantages 
will he have to overcome? Did Mr. Finger feel 
the disadvantages as much as the hero of the 
Gold Bug, for instance? What advantage does 
he gain by letting the old woman tell the story? 
What use does he make of local color? This 
story reads like a myth concerning the origin of 
night and day just as Gawain and the Green 
Knight is a sun myth and the Kalevaila tells of the 
creation of firmament and ea by the breaking 
of a great egg on earth mother’s knees. Tell this 
story to your class. What do they think the boy 
and girl represent? What is the old witch? Might 
this an ancient myth of the creation of forest 
and stream and all the creatures that live in them? 


III. Make a bulletin of Forgotten Anniversaries 
for the library. 


For Social Studies Classes 
By Ralph E. Turner 


I. The Distribution of Income (Page 6). 


A. Economic interdependence and economic con- 
centration. In present economic society there are 
two great facts: first is the mutual dependence of 
one person upon another, and the second is the 
extreme heaping up of wealth in the hands of 
the few with the corresponding lack of wealth by 
the many. This first condition is called economic 
interdependence. By listing the sources of the 
articles which you wear, indicate the breath of 
this interdependence. This second condition is 
called economic concentration. To gain a slight 
idea of its extent compare the fortune of Henry 
Ford with the possessions of an ordinary work- 
ing man in Ford’s factories. Of course Ford’s 
billion dollars is extreme, but the number of mil- 
lionaires in the United States, probably about 
twelve thousand in all, is very small in compari- 
son to the total population. 

B. Economic surplus and democracy. Each 
worker is /+—"Y-" upon the work of others for 
his support, but as things now are, a few receive 
a lion’s share of the total income. In recent 
times the economic surplus has increased greatly, 
and with its increase has come a general improve- 
ment in the lot of the average man. This surplus 
may be defined as the wealth over and above the 
amount actually necessary to keep alive the total 
population. And it is its distribution which is 
very important to society in general, for from it 
are supported schools, churches, artists, govern- 
ment, amusements—in fact all of those interesting 
and desirable activities which make life full and 
exciting. One of the prime tests of a democratic 
society is the equality of the distribution of this 
surplus. 


C. Money income and real income. Income may 
be seen from two points of view, first as money 
an actual sum received by a person, and secon 
as goods and services which satisfy needs and 
wants. This second income is real income, for it 
ives to all of us our daily satisfaction. The dif- 
erence between fifty cents and a sirloin steak is 
easy to see. The money permits doing several 
things, any one of which will result in a satis- 
faction; the steak, when eaten to satisfy hunger, 
is real income. Money income is important only 
as it may be transformed into real income. 

D. Income groups. Let us look at the distri- 
bution of money incomes as they fall into several 
groups in the chart on Page 7. Read the article 
The Distribution of Wealth and note the points 
which are made concerning the importance of an 
equitable distribution. Recent figures, made avail- 
able by an analysis of the Statistics of Incomes, 
1924, reveal the following income groups: 








roup Percent of Percent of 
gainfully National Average 
employed Income Income 
Wage-earners 63 39.5 $ 820.00 
pe Yt 11.9 1,075.00 
Non-wage-earners: 
Below $3,000. 16. 16.6 1,360.00 
$3,000-$5,000 —__. 4.3 13. 3,950.00 
$5,000-$20,000 _. 1.4 10.5 9,925.00 
Above $20,000... .2 8.5 50,170.00 


These figures indicate very definitely the distri- 
bution of the national income among the wage- 
earning, the farming, the salaried, and the profit- 
taking groups. 

Looked at from another point of view that of 
real income, the population may be seen in still 
other groups. An average family consists of four 


persons, and for support these persons depend upon 
satisfactions secured through purchases of goods 
and services. Manifestly a family of one income 
group cannot command the same goods and serv- 
ices as that of another. One wife sends her 
washing to a laundry, another wife goes out to 
do other people’s washings. From this point of 
view students of present social conditions divide 
the real income groups. as follows: 


Poverty group. Below $1,000 

















Subsistence group $1,000-$1,500 
Comfort group 1,500-$3,000 
Well-to-do group 3,000-$5,000 
Luxury group. 5,000 and up 





When it is remembered that 86 per cent of the 
incomes received fall below $2,200, it is realized 
that the masses of the American people are not 
given to showy extravagances. | . 

E. Some topics for discussion in relation to the 
problem of the distribution of wealth. 

1. What means does Dr. Carver suggest for the 
improvement of the present distribution of wealth? 
Does education which trains boys for skilled oc 
cupations offer any considerable means of improv- 
ing the distribution of income? 

Can a worker move himself and family from 
one part of the country to another easily and with 
out economic loss? 

3. What is meant by the vertical mobility of 
labor? What are the main obstacles to such a 
movement? 

4. How difficult is it for the son of a wage- 
laborer to secure the opportunity of a college ed- 
ucation ? 

5. From what income groups or occupational 

roups do most of the members of a senior class 
in high school come? 

II. The McNary-Haugen Bill (Page 18). 

Recent years have seen a very marked decrease 
in the incomes of the farmers, and their demands 
for relief are based on this decline. The McNary- 
Haugen Bill is designed to stabilize the market for 
farm products and thereby affect a readjustment 
of agricultural incomes. What devices are to be 
put in operation to stabilize prices? Explain the 
equalization fee. What section of the country 
supported the bill? Give the arguments of its 
opponents. 

III. Disarmament (Page 22). 

The costs of wars and the preparations for wars 
are very heavy, and curtail the amount of wealth 
available for education, health-service, and many 
activities directly useful to common men. Every- 
body loses in a war, especially from the economic 
point of view. Disarmament means the cessation 
of the training of large armies, the building of 
great navies, and the creation of air fleets and 
munition works. No great progress has yet been 
made, except in the naval agreement made at 
Washington, D. C., in President Harding’s admin- 
istration, by which the leading naval powers ac- 
cepted a restriction on building larger warships. 
What nations accepted this limitation? What is 
President Coolidge’s present proposal? Why do 
France and Italy oppose this new project? What 
policy is the League of Nations fostering in re- 
spect to this problem? Do you think disarmament 
can be brought about best by negotiation among 
the larger nations, or through the general action 
of all nations? Should submarines be abolished? 
Should poison gas be prohibited as a weapon of 
warfare? 


IV. The New Turkey (Page 16). 

For several weeks now affairs in China have 
been before the public. And as you have’ noted, 
this crisis is a result of western influences, both 
good and bad, on old China. The development in 
China is a close parallel to what occurred more 
peaceably in Turkey. Once foreigners held rights 
of extra-territoriality there as in China. Again, 
new Turkey is nationalistic, just as China is be- 
coming. Find other ways im which these two sit- 
uations are similar. 

Study a map of Asia Minor, and locate Anatolia 
in relation to the old Turkish Empire, to the new 
states of Asia Minor, and to the greater powers, 
Russia, England, and France. Locate the capital 
of new Turkey. hat are the main economic 
activities of the people? 

Compare the constitution of new Turkey with 
that of the United States. How has the new 
government dealt with its opponents? Is this a 
peculiar way for a government to act in such 
cases? Who is president of this new republic? 
Outline his career. What are the main dangers 
before the new state? 

More interesting, perhaps, are the changes in 
manner and customs. What do you understand 
by “westernizing” a ople? List the various 
changes introduced which affect dress, women, 
and social functions. What other elements of 
European culture are being widely accepted? 

Here in Turkey is a splendid example of the 
way in which a culture is diffused. Conservative 
Asia Minor, rich in its heritage of customs and 
traditions from the days of man’s earliest civili- 
zation, is receiving back from younger peoples de- 
vices, ideas, and practices which are revolutionary. 
po pre is the great transforming factor in the life 
of man. 
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UNCOMMON IS COMMON SENSE 


NDENIABLY it is common sense to insure one’s life. 


The great army of policyholders of the various underwriting organ- 
izations proves this. 


On the other hand, there are those who turn a deaf ear to this appeal 
to reason, showing that common sense is not so common after all. 


Life has nothing as certain as death to offer. It is good judgment, 
therefore, to prepare for this eventuality. And insurance is the 
most effective safeguard yet discovered for those who may be 
left behind without your guidance, affection and support. 


' Talk to Your Prudential Man Or Make Any Inquiry 
Direct of the Home Office. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 


STRENGTH uF’ 
CIBRALTAR 


HOME OFFICE 





NEWARK, N. J. 
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HEN you specify Rawsthorne for your 
school annual photo-engravings, you 
are relieving yourself of a burden— 

Because school annual work in this plant 


is not considered a “fill in” to keep the 
plant moving. 


Because it receives as much care as it is 
possible to exercise in the making of fine 
photo-engravings. 


Because we have a name for quality work. 


We offer you a real service. Distinctive art 
work, ideas that will aid you in making layouts, 
suggestions for cutting costs without jeopardiz- 


ing the finished book. 


Write for the names of school annuals now 
employing Rawsthorne Service. 


Robert Rawsthorne Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ILLUSTRATING—PHOTO-ENGRA VING—PHOTOGRA PHY 
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KITE SEASON | 


ANY interruptions to electric service in F 
Spring can be eliminated if parents will : 
caution their children not to fly kites near lines 
carrying electric power. 


Wires used to strengthen the kite, wet string 
or tail and tinsel used for a tail, if caught across 
two such lines are sufficient to cause a short cir- 
cuit, thus depriving many of electric service. 


An element of danger to the boy himself exists 
when he climbs poles to extricate his kite from 
such lines, in that he may come into contact 
with wires and be severely burned or knocked 
to the ground. 


Radio aerials should never be attached to 
poles or ut any other place where they might 
touch power lines. 


If parents will impress upon their children, 
especially the boys, the dangers of such practices, 
they can save themselves much anxiety and 
worry and prevent interruption of electric ser- 
vice to their homes. 





DUQUESNE LIGHT COMPANY 
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Live in and 
Expand Your Business in 
Greater Pittsburgh 











